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3 BIG MARKET LETTERS 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON ATLANTA 


THE CASE METHOD 


By Eimer Ransom 


ADVENTURE IN COLLABORATION 


By Lyman Anson 


EDITORS DON'T "FIND" AUTHORS 


By Robert White 


SYNDICATING YOUR COLUMN 


By Frederick Russell 





ENTER THE DIGEST'S $2000 SHORT STORY 
CONTEST — SEE PAGE 36 

















A LITERARY SERVICE 
WORTH PAYING FOR 


COLLABORATIVE HELP 


Anyone can spot bad plots, trite ideas, dated outcomes. If you want 
someone who can not only point out the weaknesses of your stories, 
but tell you what to do about it, you must hire an authority on the tech- 
nique and discipline of fiction who has had years of practice in success- 
ful collaboration. Such skill is not common; an investment in it will pay 


handsome dividends. 
PROFESSIONAL ADVICE 


When you submit a manuscript to a critic, you also submit your life, 
your hopes and plans. Which is more important? Few critics are even 
aware of the man behind the manuscript or his problems. An honest 
verdict, a sympathetic grasp of what you're driving at, a guarantee that 
you're getting an answer to the question in hand in relation to your 
writing as a whole —such help you will not get from your inferiors. 


SUCCESSFUL PRACTICE 


For eighteen years I have been giving professional guidance, salvaging 
rejected manuscripts and building literary careers. Uzzell-trained writers 
are appearing in the whole range of our magazines, publishing novels, 
producing plays, writing for radio audiences. My former students are 
influencing the literary history of this country. 

Investigate! Send for a copy of my pamphlet HOW I WORK WITH 
WRITERS, a pamphlet without ballyhoo, testimonials or pictures of con- 
tented clients. It's free. Ask for a sample zopy of THE BLUE PENCIL, a 
bi-monthly bulletin to writers who should be in print. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Fermer Fiction Editor, COLLIER’S; author of NARRATIVE TECH- 
NIQUE, WRITING AS A CAREER (Harcourt, Brace & Co., Spring 
publication) and of stories and articles in SATEVEPOST, COL- 
LIER’S, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF LITERATURE, etc. Instructor at New York University, with 
Harlan Logan, Editor of SCRIBNER’S, of the largest fiction classes 
in New York. 


. See ae 
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| Popular Publications 


wishes you 





Prosperity and Happiness 
In the New Bear 














Here’s hoping that 


1938 


will be a happy year 
for all of you! 


more 
power 


to the Writer’s Digest 
which helps us obtain 





action short shorts of 900 
words, as well as 3400 
worders with a thread of 
romance running through 
them, and reminds writers 
thatwe cannot use lengths 
in between. 


McCLURE 


NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE 


75 West Street 
New York City 








515 Madison Ave., 


That you may write more, sell more, 
and make more of the good old filthy 
lucre—and that you and yours may 
enjoy better health and know fewer 
troubles—in 1938 than in any previous 
year, is our sincere wish. Perhaps we 
can help a little in its realization. We 
are eager for good stories and we pay 
good rates promptly on acceptance. 
Study us, learn our requirements and 
preferences, and send us something 
that will fit. You may find that you 
have “discovered” a new and depend- 
able market. 


Black Mask 
Ranch Romances 











WISHING YOU ALL 
THE HAPPIEST 
OF NEW YEARS 


New York 





THE THRILLING GROUP 
COLLEGE HUMOR 
MECHANICS & HANDICRAFT 
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The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
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2 Writer’s DicEest 


To People 
Who Want to Write 
but can’t get started 


Do you have the constant urge to write but the 
fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? 

Then listen to what Fulton Oursler, editor of 
Liberty, has to say on the subject: 


“There is more room for newcomers in the 
writing field today—and especially in Liberty 
Magazine—than ever before. Some of the 
greatest of writing men and women have 
passed from the scene in recent years. Who 
will take their places? Who will be the new 
Robert W. Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Rudyard 
Kipling, and many others whose work we 
have published? It is also true that more 

ple are trying to write than ever before 
But talent is still rare and the writer still 


must learn his t, as few of the newcomers 


nowadays seem willing to do. Fame, riches and 
the —— of achievement await the new 
men an 


women of power.” 


“I am able to live on the money I 
earn by writing, and it is not yet ten 
months since I began the course! 
Until a few months after beginning 
study with you I had never had a line 
published. What more can I say for a 
course which has enabled me to earn 
a livelihood by the most congenial 
work I have ever done?”—John N. 
Ottum, Jr., Box 95, Lisbon, N. D. 





E Newspaper Institute of America offers a free 
Writing Aptitude Test. Its object is to discover new 
recruits for the army of men and women who add to 

their income by fiction and article writing. 

The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert analysis of 
your latent ability, your powers of imagination, logic, etc. 
All applicants do not pass this test. Those who do are quali- 
fied to take the famous N. I. A. course based on the prac- 
tical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy-Desk Method which teaches 
you to write by writing! You develop your individual man- 
ner instead of trying to copy the style of others. 

You ‘“‘cover’’ actual assignments such as metropolitan re- 
porters get. Although you work at home, on your own time, 
you are constantly guided by experienced newspaper men. 

It is really fascinating work. Each week you see new progress. 
In a matter of months you can acquire the coveted “‘profes- 
sional” touch. Then you’re ready for market with greatly 
improved chances of making sales. 


Mail the Coupon Now 


But the first step is to take the Writing Aptitude Test. It 
requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the 
coupon now. Make the first move towards the most  enjoy- 
. able and profitable occupation—writing for publication! 

Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York. 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, January. 


Miss 


will éall on you.) 7A668 

















The Forum | 


We are in the market for popular non-fiction 
material. Manuscripts 25,000 to 35,000 words in 
length are especially wanted at present. If the 
subject matter warrants it, we can use material as 
short as 12,000 to 15,000 words. 

One of our principal requirements is that the 
author handle his material with an economy 
equivalent to that which is demanded of the short 
story writer. The manuscript that comes to grips 
with its problem directly and drives straight 
through to its objective will find a ready accep- 
tance here. 

We should be particularly receptive to a well 
executed script on public speaking. If a personal 
improvement or “you” type of book offers a fresh 
slant, we would like to read it. Our mind is wide 
open regarding subject matter, and are always 
glad to consider any feasible suggestion. 

Since we have commissioned the writing of cer- 
tain selected topics, we would prefer to be queried 
in all cases before a manuscript is submitted. 
Queries will be answered promptly, and requested 
manuscripts will generally be reported on within 
two weeks. Payment will be made by arrange- 
ment with the author, either by royalty or out- 
right purchase in the case of the shorter manu- 
scripts. 

We shall appreciate it very much if you will 
bring the above information to the attention of 
your readers. 

Roy Miner, Editor, 
Rucsy House PustisHinc Co. 
1819 Broadway, New York City. 





Sir: 

I just wanted to let you know that through 
the help of Writer’s Drczst, its ever-pounding 
“ads” and markets, letter testimonials and articles, 
I have, after three century-like long years of con- 
stant struggle, finally sold—sold not only a story 
but two, at the same time, and to True Story, too! 

My friends congratulate me. I am grateful to 
Writer’s Dicest beyond words for its invaluable 
constructive help it has given me. 

Luis V. Garza, 
430 East 11th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





Sir: 

The Southwestern Indiana Civic Association is 
going to give a Cash Prize of $1,000 for the best 
three-act play, either comedy or drama written 
around the boyhood life of young Abraham Lin- 
coln spent in Indiana between the years 1816-1830. 

The contest is open to all writers; the one rule 
that the committee on judging the play that will 
be important is—that the play must be founded 
on some fact in young Lincoln’s life spent in 
Indiana between the years 1816-1830—from the 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 
1937 
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MRS. RUTH ZEIGLER 


Criticism client 
First sale 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
WALKER COMBS, JR. 


Collaboration client 
First Sale to LIBERTY 


JUNE BROADHURST 


Collaboration client 
First Sale to LOVE STORY 


LIVINGSTON GIBSON 


Criticism Client 
First Sale to BLACK MASK 


Some of the other Clients for 
whom I made First Sales to 
Outstanding Magazines: 
LESLIE LUECK 

ETHEL HERMAN 

ARTHUR W. PHILLIPS 

RICHARD W. SPRANG 

EMMETT R. BLAKE 

MAUDE MILLER 

CHARLOTTE BUCHWALD 
RALPH R. GIFFEN 


Professional Clients who were 
featured throughout the year 
in popular magazines or whose 
novels attained marked suc- 
cess: 

DALE CLARK 

NANCY BARNES 

WYATT BLASSINGAME 

SHIRLEY SEIFERT 

JAMES P. OLSON 

DOROTHY DOW 

BEN PETER FREEMAN 
CONSTANCE FOSTER 

JAMES DUNCAN 

ROGER TORREY 

MARGARET LITTELL 

J. J. des ORMEAUX 

HUGH CAVE 

CYRIL PLUNKETT 

ADELAIDE HUMPHRIES 

SIDNEY WALDO 

LEONARD CLARK 

VICTOR ROUSSEAU 


O° YOU WRITERS, beginners and professionals, 
who made 1937 my greatest year for sales, I 
wish to take this opportunity of expressing my deep 
appreciation. I look forward with keen anticipation 
to our work together in the coming year, and I am 
confident that our combined best efforts will make 
1938 bigger and better in sales for all of you. 


G° MY FRIENDS, the editors of the 174 maga- 

zines and book publishing houses who in the past 
year have purchased approximately 1,000 stories, 
articles and books from me on behalf of my clients, 
and who have never hesitated to give of their time 
and advice in helping me to help my writers, my 
sincerest thanks. 


G° YOU WRITERS, both beginners and profes- 

sionals, with whom I have not yet had the 
pleasure of working, my promise that I'll give you 
the most intensive personal help in securing the sales 
and rates you desire. (No fee for professionals other 
than 10% commission on sales.) 


3 WILL WELCOME any inquiries about my work 

with writers; and I assure you that in the future, 
as in the past, every manuscript sent to me will receive 
my personal attention. Meanwhile, to all of you— 
my heartiest wishes for your happiness and writing 
success in 1938! 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 
10 E. 43rd Street, New York City 


FEES for a comprehensive FEES for Collaboration: 








and detailed criticism; Ain- 6 weeks of Intensive 

pe editing and revision Collaboration ..... $ 40* 
: 3 months of Intensive 

Scripts to 2000 words.$3.00 ' 

2000 to 5000 words... 5.00 Collaboration ..... 75* 

$1.00 per thousand there- 6 months of Intensive 

after to 10,000 words. Collaboration ..... 150 


(Special fees on novels and 
novelettes.) 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


*Extended payment plans 
when desired. 





WriTeER’s DIGEST 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, carefully. Carbon. Corrections in punc- 
tuation, grammar. 50c per 1,000 words. Discount 
over 10,000. Verse, 2c per line. 

SADIE M. BATCHELDER 


Houghton, Michigan 


Double Feature Bills 
Open Movies to Newer 


Writers Once Again! 


Movie producers pay $200 to $2000 
for ideas and synopses for "Grade B" 
pictures, for which they can not buy 
expensive plays, novels, etc. To know 
limitations, taboos, correct form, 
style, reliable agents, decency code, 
etc., send $2 for Screen Writers 
Guide Book, and write your stories 
while there is still a big demand, to 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
P. ©. BOX 1069, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


TYPING 


Manuscripts accurately typed and neatly bound. Stan- 
dard form approved by editors. Good paper and one 
carbon. 50c per 1,000 words. 


ANNIS ADAMS 





1635 R. Street, N. W.., Washington, D. C. 


MURDER MANUAL, $1 


Professional myetery and detective writers are using 
this valuable handbook for their bible. 


LOCAL COLOR GROUP — Sea and Navy Story; 
Dr., Nurse_and Hospital; Ait Story; Theatre; Fire 
{City and Forest); Oil Fields; Railroading; Penn’a. 
itch; Army; Radio (Amateur and. Broadcasting) ; 
North Woods (Trapping, hunting, fishing, lumbering.) 
All this group of local color and picturesque speech, 
stpaid for 31,50, together with leading articles on 
r; The Secondary Character in Fiction; Filing 
Systems for Writers, etc. 








CHARACTER & DIALOGUE— best aided by that 

classic, The Said Book. Terse, concise, succinct. 

Full of thoroughly cross-indexed, quick-referenced 
ups of vivid, vital, picture-action said-substitutes. 
.50 postpaid, while this edition lasts. 





WIGHT HOUSE PRESS, °°5,,28c.fittuS* 








time he was seven years of age until he was 21 
years old, and the family moved to Illinois. 

The reason for the play writing contest is to 
acquaint the world with the fact that Indiana has 
a definite claim to Lincoln because of the fact 
that he dwelt in this state during the most im- 
pressionable years of his life; and that his high 
and lofty character found itself in the rugged hills 
of Southern Indiana—now “the Lincoln Country.” 

Ernest W. Owen, Secretary, 
SouTHERN INDIANA Civic ASSOCIATION, 
242 E. 12th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Sir: 

Please list the following information on our 
three publications: 

Astrology Guide, issued bi-monthly. For stu- 
dents of Astrology. Non-technical and technical 
articles of all phases of Astrology. 

Popular Psychology Guide, issued bi-monthly. 
Popular trend of psychology. Inspirational ma- 
terial requested. 

Sex Guide, issued bi-monthly. Authoritative 
articles on any phase of the subject can be used. 
Articles by physicians preferred. 

Additional information will be forwarded upon 
request. 

Astro DIstRIBUTING CORPORATION, 
Date Crawrorp, Business Manager, 
67 W. 44th St., N. Y. C., N. Y. 





Sir: 

An article in a recent Satevepost concerning 
the working habits of one O. O. MclIntyre 
strengthens a conviction that has been growing 
upon me during a faithful perusal of the letters 
and articles from writers about themselves which 
appear in your valued magazine. And that is— 
male writers are a bunch of pampered sissies. 
They just can’t take it. 

See for example letters and articles from Nard 
Jones, Duane Decker, Lester Dent, A. W. Knight, 
and others. Most of them have a wife, whose 
main function in life is to keep the old ego in- 
flated while genius burns, to act a bumper be- 
tween the great scribe and the sordid facts of life 
as well as a try-it-on-the-dog, critic, amanuensis 
and dry nurse. 





results! Try us. 


IF YOU GET 
HELP—GET 
RESULTS> 


assistance, 


SEND US 
Your short stories, 
novels, books, seri- 
als — we sell them 
or tell you why! 





Sell Your Stories and Books! 


DON'T BE A GLUTTON FOR REJECTION SLIPS! 


If your stories or books have not sold, the chances are you need some help. Lots of writers do. Let’s get to 
work—that’s our business—guiding writers as well as selling. Intelligent, directed efforts—not luck—bring 


Get highly recommended editorially recognized market 
criticism and _ revision 
publication of your manuscripts. 


WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS, WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or 
write for detailed circular. If you want to oa we 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
55 WEST 42nd Street 


for placement and 
The fee is very low. 


can help you! 





NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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When the divine flame flickers and threatens to 
go out he snarls at his wife, makes the household 
miserable, relaxes on a yacht, calls up the boys 
for a poker or bridge session, gets drunk, or dates 
a glamorous girl friend. In other words his work 
is taken seriously, and he is cossetted and coddled 
all along the road. 

But your women writers—ah there’s a bunch 
of fighters! 
two or more children, jobless husbands or indi- 
gent relatives. They write, and write well, in the 
midst of turmoil, and in such time as they can 
snatch from cooking, washing, ironing, and sick 
nursing. They relax by riding on the subway, 
visiting the poor and needy, darning socks or 
teaching Sunday School. In other words they 
get there in spite of, not because any one takes 
their toil seriously. Like Iris Marsh, they aren’t 
let off from anything! 

Most of your masculine writers give me the 
godawful pip when they start describing their 
working methods. Though I am far from a suc- 
cessful writer, I’m starting to go places. 

Suddenly widowed in a strange country (I’m a 
Virginian) and left with two young boys I had 
to do something. I started out with confessions, 
sold my first to MacFadden for $225.00. Since 
then I’ve sold them over a thousand dollars worth 
of material, from $2.00 up to $200; have also 
sold to Toronto Star Weekly, Fawcett, Leo Mar- 
gulies, United Features, Four Star Features, and 
other markets. And I’ve had wonderful letters 
from editors—mostly women, Miss Lubitz, Miss 
Sundberg, Miss Fairgrieve, Miss Bacon, Miss Lit- 
tell, Frances Blue, Helen Hayness and others. So 
I’m hoping to get somewhere sometime. 

Let me say in passing that your magazine has 
been a real inspiration and help to me. It was 


from your pages that I learned the business end | 


of writing, about aiming for one market until I 
made it. Two of your advertisers, John T. Kieran 
of Danville, Ill., and A. L. Fierst have been un- 
believably helpful, kind and generous to me. I 
not only subscribe for your mag but unhesitatingly 
prescribe it for all bitten with the writer’s microbe. 
Last spring I had cat fits for fear your presses 
would all be washed away and that you wouldn’t 
be able to get out your mag on schedule time. 

So you see I take Wrirer’s Dicest seriously 
even if I find everything else a laugh! 


MarGarRET WILLIAMS Brown, 
654 Huron St., Toronto, Ont. 





Sir: 
It will be appreciated if you will announce the 
following in your next issue: 

Starting immediately, Popular Aviation will 
change over to a payment-on-acceptance basis. 
We intend either paying for or returning all 
contributions within two weeks after they are 
received in this office. Though our rate of 
payment remains basically the same, it will be 
somewhat more flexible in the future. This 


Most of them are handicapped with | 





Satisfaction 
Proofs 


> Type |. Experienced self-marketers: No. |, 
M. D., of N. Y., writes: "I am thrilled with the 
sale! | had never heard of the magazine.” 
(Five-cent market.) No. 2, L. G., of California, 
says: "I thought | was making out pretty well, 
but this shows what a live-wire agent like you 
can do. | had never heard of that magazine." 
(Sale to a three-cent market.) 


> Type I 1. First sale: R. B. of California, tells 
us: “You know without my going into detail 
what the publishing of my first story means 
to me... It still doesn't seem possible ... 
My heartfelt thanks." (Two-cent market.) 


> Type Ill. Professional quality writer: S. H., 
of Alabama, uses these words: "I am highl 
pleased with your criticism of my story. Suc 
specific and constructive criticism could be 
given only after a great amount of conscien- 
tious effort upon your part. You are a gifted 
critic and a remarkable one." 


> Type IV. Beginning pulpteer: H. O., of 
Brooklyn, writes: “Your efforts to get me to 
slant my material are untiring . . . | thank you 
for your unusually lucid and exceedingly help- 
ful suggestions. They have made the task of 
rewriting these stories a pleasure.” 


The writers of the letters quoted above realized that 
they needed assistance: the professionals wanted to 
enlarge their markets; the beginners wanted to find 
markets and to learn what had prevented their stories 
from clicking. Their own words prove their satisfaction 
at the assistance we gave them. 


No matter what your problem may be, whether it is 
the finding of a market or the finding of new markets, 
whether it is the writing of a story or the slanting of 
a story, we can help you with it as we helped the 


| four types cited above and the scores of others who 
send us similar letters every day. 


INTERNATIONAL FEATURES: Expert market knowledge; 
constructive criticism given by a staff of former editors 

national publications; reports in less than fifteen H 
resubmissions free; fees refunded in case of sales; i 
rewriting upon worthwhile material on a percentage basis. 


Rates: $1.00 for manuscripts up to 2000 words, 50 cents per 
thousand thereafter. Novelettes and books: 26-30,000 words, 
$ + 30-40,000 words, $15.00; 40-60,000 words, $20.00; over 
60,000' words, $25.00. Plays, $10.00. ‘Radio scripts, $1.00, 15- 
minute program. Poems, cents each. 


Write for further information. 


International 
Publishing Service Co. 
307 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











WrRITER’s DicEsT 





Novels - Short Stories - Plays 
ALL TYPES OF NON-FICTION 


‘Thank you more than I can say for your splendid 

Criticism—my first lesson in story-telling, real story-tell- 

ing. I see you are prepared to give worthwhile help.” 
. Dorothy LeD. Hawes 


“Thank 


WRITERS' COUNSEL SERVICE 
Extends 
Best Wishes and New Year's Greetings 
To All Its Many Clients 
and Writers Everywhere. 
e 
In 1938 
The Same Complete, Specialized Assistance 
IN 
Story Building Criticism Sales. 


Fifteen Years of Practical Experience 
Trial Criticism, $1. (Plus Postage) 


WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE 


William E. Harris, Prop. 
44 Langdon Street, Cambridge, Mass. 














FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each script up to 
words, and 50 cents for each 3000 words or 
fraction of 3000 thereafter; maximum of $6.00, in- 
cluding novels — the only service fee you pay. If 
salable, 10% commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, 
reasons given honestly by a well-known literary guide 
whose consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional writers 
throughout the country; over 650 personal sales to 
the publishing, play, radio and movie fields; years 
of continuous advertising in Writer's Digest and other 
leading journals. Advised resubmission is free. 
®@ No courses. Your fee is not used for a sales- 
letter. You get the truth. 
© Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with 
client, but not exceeding 25%. Being paid after sale 
from proceeds, | have never received any money for 
my services on any script that | judged in need of 
collaboration, and then failed to put through to sale. 
lf | can't help you sell your script after advising 
collaboration, | receive and want no payment for my 
services. 
© Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that every possible market will be pounded in 
an effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


509 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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is announced to you in an effort to point out 

that exceptional or unusual material will be 

paid for at a rate suitable to the contributor. 

This change of policy has been adopted in an 
effort to encourage good non-fiction aviation writ- 
ers to work up material for us. In addition, this 
policy will make things a lot more pleasant for a 
writer who wants to receive payment as soon as 
possible. 

Max KaranrT, 
PorpuLarR AVIATION, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Sir: 

Print us a few articles now and then about 
authors who didn’t sell forty stories their first 
year in the practice of fiction, will you? 

The Dicest has been a big help to me. I hit 
the streets with my high diploma, class °35. My 
motto was, “Sinclair Lewis, here I come!” 

I’m still coming. 

I had won the National Scholastic Award in 
short story as a junior. Edward O’Brien was one 
of the judges. To make a short story longer, the 
local Kiwanians made me something of a para- 
gon of industry and perseverance. When I came 
around for a job a year later those estimable 
gentlemen were playing pinocle in the back room. 
I filled out fourteen application blanks, so help 
me, and nothing happened. 

Moral: Don’t believe a word they tell you. 

Anyhow I'll know what to believe when I win 
the Pulitzer Prize. 

I sold another story to Scholastic that fall and 
went into the little magazine field. I grossed -a 
nice letter from Prairie Schooner and decided I 
couldn’t show that to the grocer. So I tried a 
story for Liberty. Wasn’t that bright? I sent a 
pulp story to August Lenniger. Boy, I still feel 
black and blue when I remember his answer. I’m 
keeping it as a safeguard against possible danger 
of swelled head in the future. 

By 1937 I knew just how little I did know. 
Some kind soul sent me a copy of Jack Woodford. 
Presto—a handle on the racket. My eleventh 
try hit Grit, my fourteenth, McClure’s. I can’t 
see cause for the squawks on rates. Grit is a 
little low, but if you raise the rate you lower the 
chance of beginning writers by bringing in stiff 
competition by more experienced writers. The 
syndicates have steadied more than one wobbling 
determination by a sale. By far their most valu- 
able contribution is their criticism. Charles O. 
Gorham has been particularly kind to me. 

Through it all the Dicest has been my standby. 
I bought it from the newsstands when I was in 
high school and I wouldn’t be without. Baby 
may need a pair of shoes, but to heck with shoes 
without the Dicgst. 

This may hit the waste basket, no doubt it will, 
but I wanted to express my long appreciation for 
the Dicest and its splendid work. Long may 
she rave! 

Mace HEMBEL, 


611 3rd Ave., West Bend, Wisc. 
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Sir: 


The quarter-column advertisement which the , 
Fifth Avenue Literary Agency placed in the May M ANUS CRIPT 
issue brought us a lot of replies. However, so 
much of our time was taken up in criticizing the 
articles and stories, that we have decided that ANTED ! 
there is more money to be earned in writing. Be- e 


sides, Mr. Woods is kept busy, editing a maga- 











































Stories, articles, short shorts, essays, poems, books, 


zine here. " Doo 
. In view of the fact that you launched us on plays—1938 is going to =o best yesr aie Gere 
our brief career, therefore, will you kindly run a cash in on this boom market! 
“ note in the next issue to the effect that we are no DON'T GROPE BLINDLY FOR LITERARY 
longer handling manuscripts. SUCCESS! 
7 Burt M. McConneELt, 
FirtH AVENUE LITERARY AGENCY. Learn the truth about your _ talents. 


Can you really write?—or should you give 
up trying? For nearly a score of years I 











Sir: iti d selling to magazines 
‘ Your magazine has been so much help to me in eae ° sony genset. : fi 
. > 
the past that I am going to ask you a favor. syndicates. I have | ¢WEK-Chart Method 
Would you please run an article or a series of held the highest of 


All stecieg, submitted to 











articles that would be a help to the tyro who is editorial posts. And | the ACME LITERARY 

looking for a place where he can go and live now I am helping | AGENCY ie “copyrighted 
cheaply with others of his kind during his proba- others — showing wa a py = 

tion period (quoting Mr. Woodford). beginning writers | Ment is examined separ. 

My idea is the type of article that will tell us 4 rd = a CHEK Chart to show you 

beginners such details as the cost of living, i. e., - aadle 9 Bape o)  n cae 

rent, etc. Of whom might we enquire for any | despair — how to a Dg rage FoF om 

of those other little things that are so much bother | |] take the short cuts . A, detailed, SUF Te avives 

to find out individually. that lead toliterary | you with regard to changes 
Geratp R. Futter, fame and fortune. | *"4,imProcementent, PER. 

147 Washburn St., Lockport, N. Y. I CAN HELP | SONAL help! 
r See YOU! Send me 

’ The Writer’s 1938 Yzar Book, now in prepa- your stories, books, plays: I will read them 
ration, will publish a detailed article telling Reader for their sales possibilities. If they can be 


sold I'll sell them. If not I'll tell you frankly 
and honestly what is wrong. I'll show you 
clearly and competently what you must do to 
make them salable. 


Fuller, and other interested scribes where to live 
on $300 to $500 a year, in uninterrupted literary 
grace. To secure this information the DicEst 
wrote to its numerous friends throughout the 
U. S. A.; cabled 17 worldly wise expatriots—and, LOW READING FEES 
with the article half finished, is in danger of losing 


all of its staff who, having saved three to five I claim no magic powers. I claim only 


experience and the ability to judge your story 








hundred dollars while slaving for the Dicest itch expertly and to criticize it constructively. 
to be off again where a man may sleep (pardon, My fees are low; 50c per thousand words 
we mean write) all day, far far away from dead- to 30,000, $15 flat 
lines.—Ed. above that. Com- 

plete, detailed re- REAL HELP 
Sir: ports within a week. “Three sales in a row! 


i i = And _ all due to your magic 
Satisfaction a touch. I knew my ideas were 


How many ye ‘ : 
7 ye I have been a reader of Warir anteed or reading good, but I couldn’t seem 


ER’s Dicest would be hard to tell. I have even fee refunded fo put them. in salable shape. 
af u inted ou e wea 
borrowed a quarter from a perfect stranger to buy This is your op- spots ome jand showed 
a copy off the newsstand ! portunity. I have | eer te ec thet the edi. 
My scribbling has probably been more cosmo- hundreds of eager | tor would pay real money 
’ politan than that of any other Wrirer’s DicEst markets for good | what is service!” 
| | stories. Send me Edna Stransky 


reader. For years I did newspaper reporting and 
Sunday Feature work. Then I took up ghost 


your work today! “| fens come Set Go 
Acopy of my valu- | that was so clear and con- 


writi i i : : hi ‘4 ¢ 
“ey as a side line and found that this sort of able booklet, “How | SS pi go) we T'S 
scribbling paid good dividends even if the writer to Sell What You | ot get in touch with you 


about my books several 

















received no public notice. During this time I Write,” will be | years ago. 

was writing stories, thousands and thousands of mailed upon re- Lots Wells Miller 
stories and getting in return more thousands of quest. It’s Free. 

rejects. Short stories, long stories, pulp stories Address: MANAGING EDITOR 






and slicks. Occasionally a story sold and my type- 
writer sang a happy tune for days. But mostly ACME LITERARY AGENCY 


= was the usual rejection slip, printed and Drawer E, Station C ATLANTA, GA. 
cold. 
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“BY FAR THE BEST 


MOST EXPLICIT 
MOST EXPERIENCED 
MOST HONEST 


book on writing for profit"—Burton Rascoe, 
famous critic and author in the January ESQUIRE. 


“THE BEST D--- BOOK ON 
WRITING I EVER READ" 


—The Editor of ESQUIRE 
—The Editor of WRITER'S DIGEST 


. . . Superlatives for that superlative book on 
writing by Jack Woodford, 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


Written by the author of 2,000 stories and 35 
books, who presents here all the formulas which 
helped him to make those amazing sales—and a six 
figure fortune—TRIAL AND ERROR in former 
editions was directly responsible for the making of 
hundreds of professional writers. It is now in a 
completely revised and enlarged 7th Edition. Can 
you afford not to know 


The easiest way to break into the writing game? 

The truth about writing for the movies? 

What sort of people editors and publishers really are? 
How to make a good impression upon them? 

The taboos confronting you? 


How to use best your knowledge of people and places 
in writing? 


How the beginner can best finance himself? 
@ What are the best story plots? 


@ How can the same story be slanted for the pulps and 
slicks? 


@ What is the simplest method of writing a novel? 

@ How to sell feature articles? 

@ THE INSIDE STORY OF THE WRITING BUSINESS? 
The price of TRIAL AND ERROR is $3. We 
are so certain of what it can do for you that we 
shall allow you to examine it for 5 days at our 
risk. Use coupon below. 








Mail Order Department, Carlyle House, Publishers, 

P.-O. Box 162, Grand Central Annex, New York City 
Please send me TRIAL AND ERROR, price $3. | am takin 
advantage of your guarantee, an may return the boo 
within 5 days for a complete refund if it doesn't come up 
to my expectations. 


J 
ri ccca nheesebaesiusiees Kieetiendntesdwadevewas 
Ee cake iclatetendaicisroe H0as Sco an eo eueR Seva staassagwamnes 
ee ee oe 

© Enclosed find check. OD Send C. O, D. 
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WrITER’s DIGEST 


I even won first place in the state when a large 
Theatre Guild put on a contest to find one-act 
plays to celebrate George Washington’s one hun- 
dredth birthday. 

Then I became lucky and received a break with 
the pulp magazines. Several editors began to ask 
me to rewrite stories and send them back. Did I 
rewrite them, and how! They sold and the 
friendly editors asked for more. These I wrote 
and decided that at last I knew what the pulp 
editors wanted. Taking on as helpers two young 
girl writers who had never sold a story to any 
magazine but who showed much promise, I dug 
in again. The first of these girls won a prize in 
an amateur contest and sold two stories to the 
same editor the following month. The other girl 
won third prize and one hundred dollars for her 
story in a recent contest and feels that she is on 
her way up. 

An editor asked me why I didn’t try a novel. 
I became a hermit. After several months my 
novel was finished. “Mississippi Mood,” is re- 
leased from the press this week. The contro- 
versy that it has aroused throughout the country 
has sold out the first edition. My knowledge of 
novel writing was simply what I have managed to 
gleam from the pages of the WriTER’s DicEst and 
I feel that I owe you and your magazine a hearty 
vote of thanks. If this novel, and the one that I 
am pouring over should prove to establish me as 
a writer instead of merely a scribbler, I shall make 
a personal visit to Cincinnati to buy drinks for 
the force, they deserve it! 

FRANCOIS DE LA ROCHE, 
West, Mississippi. 
Monsieur, nous sommes ici—Les Editors. 





Would you please print a notice in your Forum 
that we are in the market for first-run serials for 
newspaper publication. They should be about 
45,000 words in length, divided into 36 chapters 
ef about 1,300 words each, with a good break at 
the end of each chapter. Wholesome love inter- 
est is essential. 

We occasionally use serials combining adven- 
ture or mystery with romance, but the majority 
of our serials are straight love stories. We pay a 
flat rate of one hundred and fifty dollars for all 
serial rights, including foreign serial rights. 

Frances RULE, Fiction Editor, 
UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York. 

Our short shorts are bought by Mr. John P. 
Lally of the Chicago Daily News for use in that 
paper and in the News syndicate. But the first 
run serials are bought from the above address. 





Sir: 

You may wish to use the following in your 
next issue. If you do, it should be profitable to 
both some of your readers and us. 

We are in the market for news features, articles, 
stories and photographs that have Pennsylvania 
value as follows: (1) of interest in any particular 
section of the State; (2) of general interest 











throughout the State; (3) of interest to a partic- 
ular class or group of people. 

Payment is made on a merit, rather than a 
word or space, basis for material accepted. That 
which is not accepted will be returned when ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

We want new material only. It does not need 
to be spot news, but we will not accept re-hashed 
copy. We are also interested in ideas for articles 
that may be developed by writers in scattered sec- 
tions of Pennsylvania. And odd facts about peo- 
ple and facts about odd people are always wel- 
come. A definite requirement is that all copy 
have Pennsylvania interest. 

Pennsylvania News Bureau, 
W. Lowrie Kay, Manager, 
P. O. Box 154, Malvern, Pa. 





Sirs: 

We need material and photos dealing with the 
broiler branch of the Poultry Industry .. . that 
is to say we are interested in hearing about any 
poultryman who has made a success of the raising 
and marketing of broilers. Also news notes con- 
cerning this branch of the industry. 

We will pay upon publication whatever the 
material is worth. 

Arrow PREss, 
319 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Sir: 

Thanks to Writer’s Dicest’s aid in helping 
Parade of Youth satisfy its fiction requirements. 
The answer to recent appeals in your magazine 
shows juvenile writers are on their toes in going 
after new markets. 

But still we need fiction, preferably one, two or 
three installment stories of 2,000 words per in- 
stallment, with boy or girl characters. Writers 
should aim at high school age. Our rates are $10 
per installment and more for bang-up good ma- 
terial. This market is wide-open and growing. 

We would also like to see some animal stories 
of the Albert Payson Terhune type. No bedtime 
stories. There may be a boy or girl character, 
but with the dog, cougar, bear, elephant, etc., as 
“hero.” 

We hereby challenge juvenile writers to “show 
what they’ve got.” And don’t forget that a juven- 
ile must be just about as well written and care- 
fully planned as an adult story. 


J. Lacey Reynotps, Managing Editor. 
1727 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Sir: 

Phillips H. Lord’s Gang Busters is in the market 
for cases as outlined below. Correspondents are 
wanted in different towns. Query Will Yolen, 
Lord, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York City, 
naming case you wish to submit and giving page 
outline before submitting longer outline. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, another payment 


January, 1938 
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ANOTHER BEGINNER 
TURNS PROFESSIONAL 


Via the author of TRIAL AND ERROR 


Theodore Tindell of Marys- 
ville, Tennessee, is the latest 
Supervised Story Writing stu- 
dent to step out of the amateur 
ranks. His first sale, a novel- 
ette we worked up with him, 
has just brought $175 from 
BLACK MASK, one of the most 
difficult of all markets, pulp or 
slick. And Mr. Tindell has not 
yet completed his work in this 
nationally known course of study based on 
Jack Woodford's famous book. Other writers 
too numerous to mention here started selling 
as students in the course, and are selling better 
than ever today. 


Books, stories and serials by writers who have learned 
Woodford's methods appear on current publisher's lists, and 
on the stands every month. Some years ago Woodford was 
asked by TRIAL AND ERROR readers to develop the ideas 
in the book at greater length, so that they might be used in 
practice. The result was UPERVISED STORY WRITING, a 
series of assignments, which since its beginning has been 
ear ge successful in helping its students appear in 
print. THE NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR, GOES TO YOU 
FREE WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

Woodford, now a leading motion picture writer, worked 
himself into the big money through his own story formulas 
and devices—the very ones that S. S. W. teaches you to put 
into actual use, and which have helped Woodford become 
one of the most widely published writers in America today. 
(See WHO'S WHO.) 


Jack Woodford himself is now available for 
personal work with a limited number of S. S. W. 
students—on special terms. 








Jack Woodford 


Simple—Easy—Inexpensive 


To the best of our knowledge—SUPERVISED STORY WRIT- 
ING is the simplest, easiest and least expensive course in 
professional writing. It carries a thirty day money-back guar- 
antee. We are willing to gamble a month of our work on 
your satisfaction. The course should take you three months 
to complete. In addition we market your stories for you on 
a 10% commission basis; we consider sales the object of your 
work. That's why we send you up to the minute market calls. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR goes 
to you free with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING 

| East 44th Street 

New York, N. Y. 
Please send full 


WRITING at no obligation to me. 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 





information about SUPERVISED STORY 
| have [J do not have (1 


Name 


















mmx | WRITER'S DIGEST | 


The Leading and Largest Writer's Magazine 





SUBSCRIPTION pATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, Volume 18 


Postal Union, including 


JANUARY, 1938 


No. 2 





Canada, $2.50 a year. 


bott, Editor; Aron 


ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- 
vertising Manager: M. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class ‘ 
Matter April 1, 1921, at Interesting 
the Post. Office at Cincin- Writer’s Market 


nati, Ohio, yoder a Act 








of March 3rd, The Writing World 


Contents 


manvecrigts, Richard ©. Adventure in Collaboration.... 
Mathieu, Business Man- Editors Don’t “Bind” Authors. 
Syndicating Your Column 
How to Make a Story 


By Harriet Bradfield ....... 
By Galen Westick ......... 
By Ti. Bs. POMS osc tceses 


By Frances Marion ........ 
-By Michael L. Myrick...... 
By Elmer Ransom ......... 
By Lyman Anson .......... 
.By Robert White .......... 
By Frederick Russell ...... 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old jee. 2 3 PN ae a a a i fa a ak a I de Cate So corn 
iven. e@ notice shou 
je sent two weeks before New York Market Letter...... 
the change is Oo take x 
effect. Washington Market Letter..... 
Pr. cepaviee 
UNSOLICITED MANU- Atlanta Market Lett 
sc RiEtS {Will receive the Submitting The Motion 
retu attention oO e : 
editor, but no responsibil: FN eee 
ag “Stamped, Opus 12: Slanguage Series... 
ro 8 ag ge eg ge “The Case Mothod”...........- 

















BY EAR? 


Do you write by ear—or do you write to a 
definite plan? 


No matter which way you write, my service can 
help you to cash in on your output. Month after 
month writers come to me for help—knowing 
that I help them to sell their output because I 
show them how to write to sell. 


Think of it—with all revisions, I send you my 
complete 12 lesson course in short story writing 
—at no extra cost. In my green sheet you will 
see the quoted price of the course—but I give 
you the course when you submit a script for re- 
vision with the regular revision fees. 


Send a script or two NOW! The green sheet 
will be sent to you FREE on request. It may 
-help point the way to asuccessful writing career. 


Reading Fees: One dollar each 5000 words or 
fraction. All fees refunded from my 10% sales 
commission. If script is not accepted for further 
servicing after reading and analysis, the reading 
fee is refunded. 


Walter N. Des Marais 


Box 33, Station E, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dept. D 
(Mail addressed to me at Upland, !Ind., will also reach me) 











AU 





q 
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THOR 


OF BOOKS: 


We are established General Book 


We offer you friendly 


editors and MS readers; able artists; 
punctual printers; agents in London 
for Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


If you have a typewritten book MS— 
on any subject, prose (30,000 words 
and up) or poetry (book-size collec- 
tion) — you are cordially invited to 
submit it, with the complete certainty 
on your part that it will be read 
without delays, and of course free. 


If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. D 
364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 


S 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


















































when broadcast, a third payment if case runs two 
weeks. 

Gang Busters uses cases from the work of the 
American police. Straight Federal cases are not 
acceptable. There is no objection, however, to 
Federal work that supplements and is incidental 
to the major police work. 

Sex, insanity, individual crimes such as murder 
for revenge are not acceptable. 


Organized crime cases are what Gang Busters | 
A series of crimes marking the history | 


looks for. 
of a criminal or a gang, leading up to the major 
crime and the final capture provides the best 
material. 

Good police and detective work is especially 
valuable. Clever ways of locating or capturing a 
criminal or of gaining confessions or clues, or any 
kind of clever or unusual work is especially wanted. 

Unusual criminal activity is next in importance 
to clever police work. Any devices or tricks used 
by criminals in planning or committing crimes or 
escaping always strengthens a case. 

Any kind of unusual angle in a case helps it. 

We also want correspondents for Phillips H. 
Lord’s “We The People” program heard Thurs- 
days at 7:30 P. M. on the Columbia network. 

Witt YOLEN, 
Room 1801, 501 Madison Ave. 
New York City, N. Y. 





Sir: 

We are interested in material for publication 
in a Fish and Oyster journal. Articles of interest 
to fisherman, seafood dealers, packers, etc., are 
needed. Photographs also needed. Payment de- 
pends upon value of material. Report within 
two weeks, payment on publication. 

C. Owen BRANTLEY, 
The Amelia Feature Syndicate, 
Box 353, Fernandina, Fla. 
Unknown to us, but references OK.—Ed. 





Sir: 

The editorial offices of Hide and Leather have 
been moved from 20 Vespy Street, New York to 
300 W. Adams Street, Chicago, publishing head- 
quarters of the magazine. 

Mr. Ralph B. Bryan is now editor. 

This magazine is in the market for technical 
articles on shoemaking and tanning and feature 
articles that will be of interest to shoe manufac- 
turers and tanners. Also articles on shoe mer- 
chandising and factory management. Word length 
1,000 to 2,500 words. Can use photos or illus- 
trations. Rate lc. Pay after publication. Writ- 
ers should query editor before submitting material. 

We also want correspondents to cover news of 
these industries in sections where we are not now 
represented and the editor will promptly reply to 
any queries. 

Ravpu B. Bryan, Editor, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, Cincinnati, London. 
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A MANUSCRIPT TIP FROM 


FULTON OURSLER...... 
Editor of Liberty 





“I wish all authors would use a paper as 
fine for our purpose as Eaton’s Corras- 
able Bond. It is a champion paper that 
takes erasing with dignity and it doesn’t 
rattle when you shuffle the sheets.” 


“Erases with dignity” isn’t the half 
of it, Mr. Oursler. It erases perfectly 
—a whole typewritten line can be re- 
moved as easily as a pencil mark—with 
an ordinary pencil eraser! 

It is natural for a man who reads thousands 
of manuscripts—year in and year out—to ap- 
preciate the thoughtfulness of the author who 
uses a light, opaque paper, who double spaces 
his lines, and whose manuscript does not show 
a single error or correction. 

There is no other paper made with the re- 
markable erasing property of Eaton’s Corras- 
able. With it, you can do your own typing and 
produce a finished manuscript that looks like 
the work of a professional. 

Mail this coupon for a generous sample. 


CORRASABLE 
BOND 





Eaton Paper Corp., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Here is the name of the dealer 
from whom I usually purchase stationery: 


Dept. V 4 





Here is his address. es 








And here is a dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample of Corrasable. 


Name 
Street wince 
Re es eee 
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sales commissions. 


For sixteen years I have developed selling writers. 
Most of them came to me as beginners; received 
heir first sales check from my office. Every month 
{ send these writers thousands of dollars for their 
itories appearing in the entire range of Amer- 


can, Canadian and British magazines— 
‘rom The Saturday Evening Post, down 
through every type of “pulp”—accord- 
ng to their individual abilities. 


SPECIAL JANUARY OFFER 


TO NEW WRITERS 
A FREE REPORT ON ONE MANUSCRIPT 


Will you let me prove, by an actual 
lemonstration on two of your manu- 
scripts what I can do for you? I'll meet 
you half-way through the following spe- 
cial offer: 

During January you may include an 
xtra story of equal length with any 
nanuscript accompanied by my regular 
‘eading fee mentioned below, and I will 
tive you my full help and advice on 
30TH STORIES FOR THE PRICE 
IF ONE. (For example, you may send 
wo 5000 word stories for $6.00). 

My fees are $3.00 on manuscripts up 
7o 2000 words and $1.00 for each addi- 
ional thousand words. Books: 25-40,- 
00 words, $15.00; 40-60,000 words, 
$20.00; 61-80,000 words, $22.50; 81-100,- 
)00 words, $25.00. Fees waived when I 
ell $1,000 worth of your copy. COM- 
MISSIONS: 10% on American, 15% on 


foreign sales. 
rHIS IS THE HELP YOU RECEIVE: 


Immediate recommendation of - salable 
tories to actively buying editors; advice on 
1ew production, special market tips, etc. 

If your scripts are unsalable, I tell you 
xactly why in an honest constructive criticism 


_ tnd show you how to revise those which can 


de made salable. 


MAKE 1938 RING IN 
‘YOUR SUCCESS! 


IN 1938 — Why not resolve to make your 
writing pay? 
If you wish to increase your sales, to open new and better 
markets, or even to achieve your first sale—I can help you. 


I have nothing to sell you except authoritative advice 
and leading agency sponsorship. I’m simply in business to 
develop serious writers who will be profitable to me in 





| 
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A Few of My Clients 


December Magazine 
Appearances 


ABOVE: 
Smoothpapers 








Selling 
Writers: 


If your 1937 sales reached 
$500.00 or more, write me 
in detail and I'll have a 
special proposition for you. 


Take the first step toward a successful 1938 by sending me your two best manuscripts today. Or write 


for my booklet and market letter. 















nts 


Ricuarp K. Assott, Editor 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR WRITERS 





A. M. Maruieu, Business Manager 


R. Scorr Temxo, Managing Editor 
MEMBER THE UNITED PRESS 
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Washington—Atlanta 
New York City 


Three literary market letters full of news about actively buying publishers 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD AND STAFF 


HE publishing world seems like a 

steady sea, these days. The waves 

of new magazines and of dying ones 

merely ruffle the surface, without changing 

the manuscript situation to any appreciable 
degree. 

Photo agents are besieging Popular Pub- 
lications also, and Leslie T. White is rush- 
ing around, looking highly important and 
excited. Another picture magazine about to 
be born, they say. It should be individual 
enough to stand out, since Mr. White has 
all sorts of unusual contacts for an editor. 

See is changing from a monthly to pub- 
lication every other week. This is the pic- 
ture magazine edited by V. S. Fox at 480 
Lexington Avenue. 

And for good measure, we now have Peek 
Magazine, the burlesque laugh at the whole 
thing. The first issue shows a Peter Arnoish 
gentleman peering through a lady’s keyhole, 
his eyes bunging out. The Bilbara Publish- 
ing Company is responsible for this large- 
size rotogravure bi-monthly. This is a new 
company, with offices at 18 East 48th Street. 
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Its activities are not restricted to comedy, 
however. It has just bought three magazines 
from Ultem Publications: Personal Ro- 
mances, Modern Movies, and Movie Life. 
Just what the policies of these are to be in 
the future has not been definitely decided. 
However, it is likely that the two movie fan 
publications will continue along much the 
same lines as in the past. William T. Walsh, 
editor of Modern Movies, has gone over to 
the new company. 


JN the love and confession fields, this is the 

open season for contests. Modern Ro- 
mances is running another of its big prize 
offers totaling ten thousand dollars. And 
you have plenty of time to turn out some 
good manuscripts, as the closing date does 
not occur until the 31st of March. Twenty- 
one real life stories will merit checks of from 
$200 to $1,500 each. And though a con- 
testant can win only one prize, he may sub- 
mit just as many manuscripts as he wants 
to. All manuscripts are read promptly, as 
they come into the office. And those suit- 
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able for the magazine are bought at once, 
checks being sent to the author at the reg- 
ular rate of two cents a word. 

At the close of the contest, on March 31st, 
all the stories bought during this period are 
turned over to the judges for the final deci- 
sions as to prize winners. And the authors 
of these twenty-one stories receive additional 
checks amounting to the difference between 
the usual word rate and the amount of the 
prize awarded. You will find a page full of 
detailed directions, if you look in the current 
issue of Modern Romances. Read these over 
carefully and also study the magazine itself, 
if you are not well acquainted with the type 
of material used. The editor is Miss Helen 
Day. Address—149 Madison Avenue. 

Modern Romances also runs an interest- 
ing letter contest monthly, with prizes of $15, 
$10, and $5 for the most helpful criticisms of 
the magazine. 

The True Romances contest which con- 
tinues through this month, is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the usual Macfadden contest. 
In this one, only short stories are considered. 
Lengths must be between 3000 and 6000 
words. And each of the twenty big prizes 
is just the same—$500. Much the same con- 
ditions of reading and purchase hold here, 
as in the contest mentioned above. The 
editors read manuscripts and pass on them 
as they come in. Those good enough for 
purchase will be bought at the usual word 
rate of two cents. Then at the close of the 
contest, prize winners will receive checks for 
the balance of the $500 due after deduction 
of the first check. No waiting around for 
months to hear whether your story is pass- 
able or not. 


Sincerity and human appeal are more im- 
portant, according to the editors, than fine 
writing. And heart appeal will be impor- 
tant in your choice of a story to write. It 
might be the story of young love or mar- 
riage with its problems honestly faced. Chil- 
dren or old people may be strong characters 
in the situation depicted. Young foreigners 
and their romances are good subjects—or 
children of foreign-born parents, finding 
their romances tempest-tossed in the great 
American melting pot. Just so your story 
rings true, especially if it plays strongly on 


the emotions, it has a good chance for one 
of those grand big checks. Address True 
Romances, Short Romance Contest, P. O. 
Box 425, Grand Central Station. 


You should read the monthly problem 
story in True Romances—in which a typical 
question of conduct is discussed. Prizes rang- 
ing from $25 down to $5 are given each 
month for the most logical and convincing 
letters telling how the characters should work 
out their difficulties. Address the Letter 
Contest, True Romances Magazine, 122 East 
42nd Street. 


Both old and new writers are welcomed 
to the third prize contest being conducted by 
Sweetheart Stories, 149 Madison Avenue. 
There are twelve prizes offered, from a first 
of $500 down to five at $50 each. Stories 
submitted to the contest, which closes on 
March 15th, will be read as they are re- 
ceived. Those suitable for acceptance, will 
be bought at once at regular rates. When 
the prizes are announced, any balance due 
between the first check and the amount of 
the prize will be paid then. Only one prize 
can be won by a single person, but you 
may submit any number of manuscripts. 
Lengths may vary between 3000 and 30,000 
words. And no prize story will receive less 
than the usual minimum word rate of one 
cent. 


Miss MacVichie, editor of Sweetheart 
Stories, says that many writers ask just how 
far they may go in making their stories 
“modern.” So she suggests that you read 
“Stay With Me Tonight,” a story by Daphne 
McVickers, which you will find in the Feb- 
ruary issue, on sale January Ist. “This has 
just enough ardent and near dangerous love 
situation to suit the trend of modern read- 
ers. Of course, this suggestion does not 
mean that we want a lot of college stories. 
But in style and situation, we consider this 
to typify what our readers like the best.” 
Amateurs will get just as careful attention 
in this contest as the professional writers, 
Miss MacVichie assures you. The magazine 
also has a need for short shorts, and pays $25 
flat rate for stories about 1500 words in 
length. 
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HE increasing number of magazines 

which publish a full-length novel, com- 
plete in one issue, should be very encourag- 
ing to those who are trying to do serious 
work in the line of long fiction. McCall’s 
Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, is the latest to 
add this worthwhile feature. Nelia Gardner 
White and Elizabeth Sanxay Holding are 
two favorites in the field of women’s fiction 
to be scheduled. Top prices are paid by 
Magazines like McCall’s, so it is only nat- 
ural that skilful writers compete for the big 
checks. But there is always friendly consid- 
eration given to fresh and interesting work, 
especially in the short stories. Lengths vary 
from 5000 to 7000 words for the shorts; 
about 50,000 for serials. 


Scribner’s is averaging around four short 
stories to an issue, with about three articles. 
The important requirement is for American 
scenes and problems of today. Plot is less 
necessary in the fiction than are exceedingly 
real characters. Make your people live and 
breathe and do natural things, and even 
small events in their lives take on luster and 
interest. Stories vary from 2000 to 4000 
words ; articles are meaty in content and run 
somewhat under 4000 words. Rates are ex- 
cellent. Harlan Logan is editor-publisher ; 
Marian Ives, fiction editor. Address—3 East 
48th Street. 


Distinctive short fiction finds a high-class 
market at Story, 432 Fourth Avenue. Stor- 
ies are tensely real—usually a turning point 
in the life of the main character. The psy- 
chological implications of the situation are 
usually more important than having a lot of 
drama or plot spread around, though none 
of the stories makes any obvious mention of 
psychology. Vivid writing is usual. Some- 
times it is baldly realistic; a recent story 
opens with the sentence: “My old man was 
a souse if there ever was one.” But this is 
an example at one end of the scale; fre- 
quently the writing achieves heights of poig- 
nant beauty. Only the end pages break 
away from the fiction contents and contain 
articles on or by well known writers, as for 
example, “Young American Writer in Holly- 
wood,” by William Saroyan. Rates are low, 
and paid on publication. Editors are Whit 
Burnett and Martha Foley, who founded 
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Story and have brought it up to be a sturdy 
monthly. 

The policy of Mademoiselle has not yet 
been settled. At present, the magazine is 
using one story a month by a new writer. 
The rest of the contents is chiefly fashion 
material. Address: 1 East 57th Street. 

judge has changed hands again. Monte 
F. Bourjaily, recently its publisher at 16 East 
48th Street, has sold the magazine to Harry 
Newman. Jack Shuttleworth, who has been 
with the magazine since 1924 and has been 
editing it for nearly ten years, will continue 
with the magazine, I understand. 

American Cavalcade, after some hopeful 
experimentation with a larger size, has been 
discontinued. This was edited by Thomas 
T. Costain, at 420 Lexington Avenue. 

Personal Adventure Stories is another 
monthly that did not pan out well enough 
to be kept going longer. This was published 
by Ultem, 404 Fourth Avenue; J. A. Rose- 
field, editor. 

After the sale of the three titlés to the 
Bilbara Publishing Company and this sus- 
pension, the Ultem Company has five active 
titles: Psychology, Psychology Digest, Movie 


ss 





“It sprang up there yesterday while Jim was writing 
an article on Indian magic.” 
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Humor, Silk Stocking Stories, and High Heel 
Magazine. Movie Humor offers practically 
no market. But Silk Stocking Stories and 
High Heel are both open for short stories of 
2500 to 3000 words—and having a hard time 
getting what they need, even though pay- 
ment is $50 flat rate. The girl photographs 
used as illustrations seem to suggest a more 
sexy type of contents than is actually used. 
Stories should be light, gay, and entertaining. 
And a well rounded plot is required. Put 
your girl heroines in unusual situations. And 
remember that the readers like the Breezy 
sort of thing—but more masculine. The 
mood of the story may be sexy, but not the 
happenings. Better study the magazine, if 
the market interests you. There is also a 
call for short shorts of 700 words. For these 
a flat rate of $20 is paid, near publication 
time. M. R. Reese, editor. 


Psychology Magazine, also at 404 Fourth 
Avenue, seems to be doing better nowadays. 
It certainly is in tune with the present pop- 
ularity of inspirational books and articles, 
such as the Dale Carnegie “How to Make 
Friends and Influence People,’ and Doro- 
thea Brande’s “Wake Up and Live.” This 
is not a technical magazine, for it is intended 
to help the average man and woman with 
their daily problems of living and develop- 
ment. The editor, Miss Eldorado Field, 
says “it is so hard to get the simple stories 
which tell of the author’s reactions mentally 
to a situation or to another personality ; how 
somebody used his thought power—either 
negatively or positively—in order to over- 
come some sort of difficulty. We pay ac- 
cording to the merit of the article and to 
the prominence of the writer. The average 
length is 2500 words; payment on publi- 
cation. And please tell contributors to study 
the magazine ; you wouldn’t believe how far 
off trail some of the manuscripts submitted 
can be!” There is also a $20 prize monthly 
for short stories about the personal exper- 
iences of Psychology readers. The length 
for these should be about 1200 words; not 
over 1500. The story must be true—and it 
must concern application of psychology to 
daily life. 

Psychology Digest, with the same editor 
and address, is much more technical in con- 


tents. The inspirational is not stressed at all. 
Articles are more sophisticated; sardonic, 
even. They may even be somewhat humor- 
ous. Though mostly reprint material, about 
one story out of each four is original. And 
Miss Field will be glad to consider all manu- 
scripts submitted to her. These are of vary- 
ing lengths, mostly around a thousand words 
or a little more. Payment is “about the 
same as Psychology Magazine for original 
material; at least one cent a word,” on pub- 
lication. Address: 404 Fourth Avenue. 

Popular Publication’s new title, Glamor- 
ous Love, is no market at present, and is not 
likely to open up either. 

The editor of Adventure, Howard Bloom- 
field, insists that the best news about his 
magazine is that there is almost never any 
news at all! In other words, this is one of 
the good old reliable, steady going markets, 
always open to good writers, never making 
any appreciable change in its requirements, 
and paying promptly on acceptance at a 
minimum rate of a cent and a half. Occa- 
sionally he can buy a fact article of a few 
thousand words, which involves exploration 
or any hazardous outdoor personal experi- 
ence. Address: 205 East 42nd Street. 

Candid Confessions has been discontinued. 
It gave the impression of being much too 
candid, and worried a lot of good citizens. 
Popular Publications may send True Love 
Magazine into oblivion also, though this is 
not absolutely definite right now. 

Articles of special sporting interest have 
a good market with Field and Stream, espe- 
cially if they carry good photographs. But 
it would be a wise idea to query the editor 
first. He is Ray P. Holland. Address: 515 
‘Madison Avenue. 

Black Mask and Ranch Romances, the 
two Warner magazines edited by Fanny Ells- 
worth, are steady going markets which pay 
one cent and up on acceptance. Require- 
ments undergo very little change from year 
to year. Black Mask can use any length up 
to 18,000 words; but you will be surer of 
acceptance if you make your top limit 15,000 
words. Shorts are especially welcome and 
bring a higher rate in proportion to length. 
As to a good short short—the editor would 
greet it with open arms! Reports are usually 
within a couple of weeks on this magazine. 
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For Ranch Romances, allow more time be- 
fore you get impatient. 


A®t LAWSON has a highly specialized 

market in his three comics magazines 
at Dell, 149 Madison Ave.: Popular Comics, 
The Funnies, and The Comics. He buys 
short adventure stories with a boy hero in 
two exacting lengths: 1100 words at $15 and 
a two-part 2200 word length at $25. Tough 
to write. And no other market for rejects. 
No gangster stuff wanted ; but historical ma- 
terial is excellent, and other red-blooded ac- 
tion plots. In the two-part stories, the sec- 
ond half must stand alone. 

The same editor has two good lively pulp 
markets, All Western and Western Romances. 
Payment starts at a cent, but a serious con- 
tributor can soon raise his rate after a few 
acceptances. No 15,000 worders wanted. 
The lengths now are 5,000, 10,000 and 20,- 
000 with an opening for very short stuff. 
And in the Western Romances field, the 
editor asks you please to lay off “the dude 
ranch stuff and stories about the girls who 
just got home from school!” And he wants 
no strong cynchronization of the Western 
and romance elements. He gets too many 
“stories from Western writers who add a 
girl and four kisses to a Western plot; and 
from love story writers who put pants on 
the heroine and throw in a horse.” Neither 
treatment is good. 

Two pulps which offer steady markets for 
shorts in their respective fields are Ace-High 
Western and Rangeland Love Stories. These 
are Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd 
Street, and are edited by Willard Crosby. 
The maximum length requirements have 
been cut to 15,000 words for novels and 
10,000 words for novelettes. Keep shorts 
down to 5,000—and here is where the big 
steady demand is. Payment is a cent a word 
and up, on acceptance. 

Dime Sports (same company and address) 
is very much interested in developing new 
writers, and in getting away from the slam- 
bang formula. Choose a central character 
whom the reader can visualize. And have 
his problem one concerned with some angle 
of the sport itself. Girl trouble is definitely 
not the sport this editor wants to feature in 
his magazine! Another suggestion is to try 
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“He says he'll be cheating himself but he wants to 


swap us the unpublished manuscript of a History of 
the World for a dozen eggs.” 











to touch on the angle of the sport being fea- 
tured by the newspapers. In the field of 
baseball, for instance, a big league situation 
is the thing, not the troubles of the team at 
Podunk College. In football, just the oppo- 
site holds true. The papers feature college 
games; so fiction follows this lead. Keep 
three or four months ahead of the actual 
sports schedule. Now is a good time to sub- 
mit baseball stories, as the spring training 
season will be opening up by the time they 
get in print. And reserve plots concerning 
minor sports for the short stories. Payment 
is on acceptance, at a cent and up. 

Detective-Action Stories has been laid on 
the shelf for the present. But Ralph Perry 
has another strong market in .44 Western. 
The policy continues just the same as it has 
been from the start. Any length up to 15,- 
000 words can find an opening. And the 
magazine features the color of man and 
horse ; combined with the drama of the vivid 
conquering of the West—1868, which was 
the opening of the Texas trail drive, through 
to 1892, the date of the Johnson County cat- 
tle war. Be sure your locales are accurately 
described ; that the range conditions you deal 
with are authentic. For the writer who 
knows a period thoroughly will write far 
more vividly, according to this editor, than 
one whose information is synthetic. Address 
manuscripts for .44 Western to 205 East 
42nd Street. 

Ken, the next offspring of Esquire, is now 
promised for appearance in the spring, on or 
around March 21st. 

Another new picture magazine is to be 
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called just that: Picture. It is published by 
Picture Magazines, Inc., 405 Lexington Ave- 
nue, and is edited by John V. Tareton. This 
should be on the stands about the same time 
_as this issue of the Dicgsr. 

The days of the sailing vessel hold so much 
glamor and charm for many people that a 
new magazine is being planned with this 
subject featured. This will be a quarterly 
for the first couple of issues, It is titled 
Fair Winds. Publisher is W. M. Williamson, 
173 Fiske Avenue, Westerleigh, S. I., N. Y. 

Alfred Harcourt, president of Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., urges writers to consider the 
juvenile field very seriously. Books for the 


young keep on selling year after year, and 
bring in a tidy little revenue long after much 
of the ordinary adult fiction has been for- 
gotten. And many such books, addressed to 
the young in spirit, have tremendous sales. 
Look at Ferdinand! 

The Federal Theater Project is urging col- 
lege students throughout the country to get 
busy on American folk drama. This would 
develop this phase of the theater and at the 
same time, supply material for the Federal 
Theater. The method of the “Living News- 
paper” is what is desired, and instructions on 
this method will be made available through 
the colleges. 





Washington Market Letter 


By GALEN WESTICK 


ASHINGTON editors are buying 
less than they did last year, and 

they are more particular about their 
purchases. To sell a profitable amount of 
fiction or fact to specialized periodicals one 
should first make a careful study of the ma- 
terial that the editor has already thought 
worth using. You can best judge what he 
wants by what he has already bought. Buy 
his magazine or go to the library and study 
it. 

Nature and Travel Magazines 


National Geographic Magazine, National 
Geographic Society, Hubbard Memorial 
Hall, Washington, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, 
Editor. “The ideal article for the National 
Geographic Magazine is an accurate descrip- 
tive narrative of personal experiences in 
places of geographic interest. To present in- 
formation vividly and unforgetably is to take 
readers along on journeys, to make them feel 
vicariously the thrill of adventure. Often a 
single paragraph of happily chosen incidents 
reveals more about people and places than 
several pages of factual description. The 
magazine interprets a country through the 
customs, the work and play of its people. 


Adverse criticisms of morals, religions, man- 
ners and politics are not desired. Human in- 
terest and sympathetic understanding are the 
fundamental requirements for effective geo- 
graphic writing. In reporting the common- 
place that interests us all, the writer, like the 
photographer, should select scenes and cus- 
toms peculiarly characteristic of the places 
and people he describes. The beginning of 
the article should create a definite impression 
of the single effect the author wishes to pro- 
duce and each succeeding paragraph should 
strengthen and deepen that effect. Articles 
should run from two thousand to seventy- 
five hundred words and should be illustrated 
with from twenty-five to one hundred photo- 
graphs. Articles may be purchased without 
photos only if illustrations are available else- 
where. Photographs may be either mono- 
chrome prints or color transparencies. The 
writer-photographer who uses a miniature 
may now submit miniature color transparen- 
cies, although the National geographic maga- 
zine has never accepted them before. Re- 
muneration for articles varies between fifty 
and five hundred dollars, depending upon the 
interest of the subject, the excellence of the 
illustrations, and the general literary merit. 
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American Motorist, American Automobile 
Association, 704 17th St., N. W. Washington, 
D. C., Miss F. Kay Bushman, Editor. Policy 
at present undecided. Not buying until 
March, and does not know what will be 
needed then. 

Nature Magazine (Mo. 35c, $3.00) 1214 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D, C. Richard 
W. Westwood, Editor. Illustrated articles up 
to 2000 words of an informational and per- 
manent rather than timely interest. Over- 
stocked but always interested in good ma- 
terial. Query. Study magazine. Photos in 
layouts telling a complete story. 16 pages 
roto every other month. Report in three 
days. One to two cents per word, $3.00 per 
photo, on account. 

American Forests 1713 K. St. N. W. Wash- 
ington, D. C, Ovid Butler, Editor. Travel 
and outdoor recreation stories with forest 
background. Forest and trees must be fea- 
tured, as being enjoyable in their own right, 
rather than merely as the setting for hunting, 
fishing, or what have you. This is not a hunt- 
ing magazine, a fishing magazine, or a travel 
magazine; rather it is devoted to trees. 
Unique stories of trees and tree people. Up 
to 300 words. Photos. Mr. Butler states that 
he gets the various government bulletins be- 
fore the average writer, so rehashes have lit- 
tle chance. Reports within two weeks. Pay 
one cent per word and 50 cents per photo, 
up, on acceptance. 


Fraternal Magazines 


Moose Magazine (Mo.) 1103 Vermont 
Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. Donald F. 
Steward, Editor. This editor has had so 
much trouble with free lance material that 
he now buys only through agents or on 
assignment. 

Daughters of the American Revolution 
Magazine, Memorial Continental Hall, 17th 
and C. Sts., Washington, D, C. Francis Park- 
ison Keyes, Editor. Uses historical short sto- 
ries and articles on the American scene up 
to about fifty years ago. Rate not stated, 
but in common with many other orders, pays 
more to outsiders than to members. 


Service Magazines 


To write for these publications, one must 
have been in the particular service written 


about, or know as much about it as if he ac- 
tually had been. Their circulation is almost 
entirely among service people and the slight- 
est error would be instantly checked. Don’t 
write without first knowing your subject and 
studying the magazine. 

Cavalry Journal, (Bi-Mo. 50c, $3.00) 
1624 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. Mili- 
tary and horse fiction and articles from one 
to five thousand words. Report within one 
week and pays one quarter cent per word on 
publication. Space rates for photos. 


The Leatherneck, Eighth and I Streets, 
N. W. Washington, D. C. Captain W. O. 
Thompson, Editor. Fiction and fact perti- 
nent to the United States Marine Corps. One 
cent per word, with a maximum of $50 per 
story on acceptance. 

American Foreign Service Fournal, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C., 
George H. Butler, Editor. Special articles to 
three thousand words pertinent to the for- 
eign service. No controversial material. A 
few travel articles. $5.00 to $25 per article. 
Average $10. 

Field Artillery Journal (Bi-Mo.) 1624 H 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., Captain 
Michael V. Gannon, Editor. Fiction, articles, 
and photographs pertinent to the service. 
Reports within a week. 4c per word, $2 
per photo, on publication. 

Army Ordnance (Bi-Mo.) 704 17th St., 
N. W., Washington. D. C. General military 
as well as ordnance. Good historical articles 
wanted. The national defense angle is im- 
portant. The circulation here is about 90% 
civilian. Pay according to merit. Photos 
about $1.00 each, on publication. 

Coast Artillery Journal (Bi-Mo. 75c, $3) 
1115 17th Street., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Major Bradshaw, C. A. C., Editor. Articles 
and fiction up to 4000 words. Military ma- 
terial. Short shorts. According to merit, $5 
up, per photo, on publication. 


Juvenile 


Associated Editors, 1420 New York Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C., W. Boyce Mor- 
gan, Editor. Material for weekly Boys’ and 
Girls’ page up to 800 words. Should appeal 
to readers between eight and sixteen years 
old. Articles of four hundred to eight hun- 
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dred words, giving authoritative information 
on any subject with real juvenile appeal. Al- 
ways glad to see exceptional stuff. Things for 
boys and girls to do as well as things merely 
to read. No fiction. Report in two weeks. 
34-1c per word one month preceding publi- 
cation. No photos. 

Parade of Youth Weekly syndicated news- 
paper for boys and girls. 1727 K St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., William Kroger, Editor. 
Due to trouble over unreliable information 
this publication no longer buys news stories. 
Instead, the editor wants tips concerning the 
activities and accomplishments of individual 
boys and girls between the ages of eight and 
eighteen. He then checks the facts with the 
parties mentioned in the tip, writes the story 
himself, and pays the informant word rates 
for the completed article. An effortless way 
for a correspondent to make money, I’d say. 
Photos may accompany tips. No snapshots un- 
less unusually large and clear. This periodical 
is especially interested in stories of boys and 
girls who have started successful business en- 
terprises. No travelogues. No editorials. No 
hobby stories unless unusual. Reports within 
two weeks and pays 'c per word on publi- 
cation. 


Labor Press 


International Labor News Service (Wk.) 
609 Carpenters’ Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
Chester Wright, Editor, C. E. Carruth, Man- 
aging Editor. News items and anything that 
has to do with the labor movement. Articles 
up to 1000 words on labor subjects. A. F. of 
L. slant. Pays Y2c per word, quarterly. 


Trade and Class Publications 


Science Service, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington, D. C. Watson Davis, Editor. 
Articles on science. These must be written 
by persons familiar with that type of work, 
and must be authenticated by the scientists 
of experts involved. Query first! Photos. 1c 
per word, $3.00-$5.00 per photo, on accept- 
ance. 

Journal Of Heredity, 724 9th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Photos with captions on 
heredity ; identical twins, strange mutations, 
etc. Buy only on basis of photos, but must 
have complete captions. Report within three 


weeks and pay $1.00-$5.00 per photo on ac- 
ceptance. 


Nation’s Business. Organ of The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 1615 H 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Merle 
Thorp, Editor. Short filler up to five hun- 
dred words on business subjects, historical, 
personality, anything. New business methods. 
Show the effect of changes in one line on 
other lines. ‘Material dealing with the rela- 
tionship of business and government. Busi- 
ness fiction. Story articles showing sound 
business principles. Light trend. Short fea- 
tures with photos. Query on_ interviews. 
Read the magazine. Two cents up per word 
on acceptance. 


Public Utilities Fortnightly (75c, $15), 
1329 E St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Francis 
Welch, Associate Editor. Articles from two 
thousand to thirty-five hundred words deal- 
ing with regulation and ownership of various 
types of public utilities. No article too con- 
troversial if it is good. Also use artistic shots 
or etchings of power developments. One 
cent per word for material that has to be 
rewritten, and two cents per word for Mss. 
usable as they come in. Report in two weeks 
and pay on acceptance. 


The Constructor, 1329 E St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Organ of the Association of 
General Contractors. E. J. Harding, Editor. 
Exceptionally good articles for general con- 
tractors. Job stories with photos of projects 
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under way or finished by contractors, About 
twenty-five hundred words with three or four 
photos. Report in one week and pay Ic per 
word and $3.00 per photo. 





Atlanta Markets 
By H. L. Peace 


RADE journal publishing in Atlanta, 

Ga., has shown a steady increase in the 

past two years. A greater number of 
these publications have had several large 
“special editions” which enhanced their in- 
dividual revenues considerably. 


Two new publications to join the Atlanta 
group are The American Motor Carrier (no 
market for the next four months) , published 
by W. A. Hooker, 215 Bona Allen Building ; 
and the Southern Highway Fournal, pub- 
lished by J. C. McAuliffe, William-Oliver 
Building. ‘ 


Mr. McAuliffe states that his publication 
is interested in short 500-word articles deal- 
ing with safety on our highways. The maga- 
zine has its chief circulation in Georgia, Flor- 
ida, South Carolina, and Alabama. 


Refrigeration has been leased by O. J. 
Willoughby from Mrs. Beatrice Yopp 
O’Keeffe and is now being published at 711- 
715 Glenn Street. Mr. Willoughby has 
changed this publication from a monthly 
publication in the Southern field to a weekly 
publication in the National field. He reports, 
however, that he is in the market for very 
little material at this time. ° 


Southern Funeral Director, also leased by 
Mr. Willoughby, is published at the same ad- 
dress, and, according to its editor, J. C. 
Edwards, is very much interested in mer- 
chandise articles on funeral selling, descrip- 
tion of new funeral homes, changes of names 
of funeral homes, celebrating of anniversaries 
by various funeral homes, prominent deaths 
in the trade, together with articles from one 
thousand to sixteen hundred words in length 
on successful merchandising and advertising 
methods used by various funeral homes 
throughout the South. An excellent example 
of this is an article appearing in the Decem- 
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ber (1937) edition under the heading : “Con- 
fidence in Facilities.” 


Photographs are wanted and also indi- 
vidual pictures of new funeral homes, mer- 
chandise display and the like. Rate of pay- 
ment is made following publication and 
varies from Yec to 1¥%c per word, while 
photographs are paid for at the rate of 50c 
to $3.00, depending upon their value. 


Southeastern Drug Journal, 209 Bona 
Allen Building, has its own correspondents 
throughout the South, and therefore is a 
limited market ; however, it is in urgent need 
of correspondents in South Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi. Query before sending in material. 


Feature stories on various merchandising 
ideas from druggists in the South are always 
welcome, if they are good. Pictures showing 
an exterior or interior of the stores with their 
owner should accompany such stories. 


The Dixie Contractor, Red Rock Build- 
ing, is a weekly reaching the construction 
field in the South. This publication is par- 
ticularly interested in construction stories and 
engineering stories where an expenditure of 
$50,000 or more is involved. Pictures should 
accompany such stories; however, it would 
be wise to query editors, outlining what you 
have to offer. Payment is 20c per column 
inch and 50c to $1.00 for photographs. 


Laundryman’s Cleaner’s Guide and Na- 
tional Carbonator and Bottler are published 
by the Loyless Publishing Company in the 
Commercial Exchange Building and are 
definitely in the market for sale and mer- 
chandising articles, 1,500 to 3,000 words, 
with photographs from the South. 


Laundryman’s Cleaner’s Guide goes to laundry 
owners and dry cleaner plant owners while Na- 
tional Carbonator and Bottler goes to soft-drink 
bottlers throughout the South. Correspondents 
are wanted in the principal cities for both publi- 
cations. Rate of payment is Yec to le per word 
and from 75c to $1.50 for photographs. 


W. McALLISTER, of the W. R. C. Smith 

* Publishing Company, Grant Building, reports 
that three of the Smith publications, Southern 
Hardware, Southern Automotive Journal and Elec- 
trical South, are definitely in need of material. 
However, the other two publications, namely, 
Cotton and Southern Power fournal, are a closed 


(Continued to page 58) 








Submitting the Motion- 
picture Story 


By FrANcES MARION 


HAT will happen to your motion- 

W\ picture story when it reaches an 

agent or studio editor in Hollywood 
depends very considerably upon its appear- 
ance. It is customary to judge a product by 
its package and there is no reason why an 
editor should do otherwise with a manu- 
script. In case of the film story, however, 
appearance refers specifically to two things ; 
first, the format and readability of the manu- 
script, and second, the form of the story 
itself. 

I have watched a studio employee sorting 
a pile of scripts. Rapidly she selected those 
that were prepared in professional style. The 
others she set aside to be returned to their 
authors. It is possible that some of the re- 
jected manuscripts had acceptable ideas 
or stories, and she was fully aware of this 
possibility, but she knew also that it was not 
practicable to dig them out of poorly pre- 
pared scripts. Experience had taught her 
that acceptable stories were much more likely 
to be found in those presented in proper 
form. 

Manuscripts handwritten in purple ink 
and tied with pink ribbons have disappeared 
from the mails but, from an editor’s view- 
point, those with uneven typewriting, with 
bars of X’d out lines and erasures smudged 
into illegibility are just as amateurish as the 
purple ink. So are those with no page num- 
bers, no paragraphing, no margins or other 
aids to readability. Time is money at the 
studios, and anything that prevents a manu- 
script from being read quickly may result 
in its never being read at all. 

It should be clear even to the beginner at 
writing that he has little chance of selling 
a manuscript that annoys those who try to 
read it. Consider the effect of almost inkless 
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typewriter ribbons and single-spaced typing 
upon a reader’s eyesight and of wrongly- 
numbered pages upon his temper. 

The professional film-story writer types his 
story cleanly and clearly with wide margins. 
His pages are numbered in proper order and 
he protects them by using paper covers much 
like those used for legal manuscripts. He 
binds them together, not with wire clips, but 
with flat-headed brass binders. The cover 
and the first page bear the title of the story 
and the author’s name and address. 

If the story runs to book length, the pages 
of each chapter are clipped together and the 
whole is put in a box such as those in which 
typewriting paper is purchased. It is custom- 
ary, however, if the script is of book or nov- 
elette length, to submit it first to a magazine 
or book publisher. 

If you have had a novel published, or even 
a non-fiction work that has had wide circu- 
lation, it is advisable to include a brief note 
mentioning it. If you have sold stories to the 
magazines, mention them specifically, provi- 
ded they are periodicals of large circulation, 
otherwise omit all reference to them. If you 
are a newspaper reporter or feature writer 
mention that fact. Nearly half the writers 
now on contract to the Hollywood studios 
have had some newspaper experience and it 
is assumed to be valuable to any fictionist. 

But by all means refrain from writing 
that your story is just the thing for Edward 
Everett Horton or for Robert Taylor or some 
other star. Even if it were true that your 
story is a “natural” for a particular actor, 
its chances of reaching his studio at a time 
when he is not working on a picture or under 
contract for others are about nil. Neither Mr. 
Horton nor Mr. Taylor nor any other popu- 
lar star is permitted to spend time waiting for 
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some little known writer to send in a story 
suitable for him. Another objection to the 
story closely adapted to some particular 
personality is that he is employed at any 
given time by only one studio and, if your 
story is adapted solely to him, you have lim- 
ited your market to a single company. 

Write the very best story you can without 
twisting the characters to resemble the stars. 
If your work is purchased, it will be the job 
of the producer and casting director to de- 
cide which of the available actors can best 
present it. 


HE second factor in the appearance of a 

manuscript that will be noticed immed- 
iately is its technical form. Those written in a 
pseudo-continuity arrangement, those done 
entirely in dialogue or in blank verse and any 
that do not appear to tell a complete and 
coherent story without too much verbiage 
will be discarded. I wish to stress the warning 
that it is not advisable to send your story 
written in what is called “scenario” form. 
In the first place, there is less than one 
chance in a thousand that you know how 
to write an acceptable scenario, or as it is 
often called, a continuity. In attempting to 
write your film story in this fashion you are 
merely cluttering it with shooting directions 
that serve no purpose but to disturb the 
reader who is trying to follow the plot. I have 
seen original stories sent in in this form: 

Bill hastily hung up the receiver. 

Dissolve To Clarence: 

Clarence in excitement (Medium close up) gets 
out of bed and begins yelling for Joe. 

Sound: Hey, Joe! Joe! 

Cut To Foe’s Room: 

Clarence sees Joe is not there and, forgetting 
that he still is in his pajamas, dashes out and 

Trucking Shot: 
down the street until he finds himself (Full Shot) 
in front of the church from which all the people 
are coming out. 

Cut To Medium Close Up of Expression: 

In his embarrassment he turns and bumps into a 
street cleaner (Chester Conklin Type) just lifting 
an enormous shovelful of mud. (Spot Shot) 
Clarence gets most of it in the face. 


Now these inserts which the amateur mis- 
takenly believes have transformed his story 
into a continuity are as useless to the studio 
as they would be to a Hottentot. If con- 
tinuity writing were as simple as the writer 
of such stuff thinks it is, the studios would 
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not be paying continuity writers from five 
hundred to twenty-five hundred dollars a 
week, Tell your story as directly and con- 
cisely as you can, and arrange it as you 
would if you were preparing it for maga- 
zine publication. 

Whether you should submit your com- 
plete story or merely an outline of it depends 
somewhat on its subject and its length. If 
the subject is one that may invite attacks 
from the censors, or one that is highly con- 
troversial, it is better first to inquire if the 
agent or studio will be interested in reading 
it. There is no advantage in sending in 2 
ten thousand word story based, for example, 
on miscegenation until you have some assur- 
ance that the studios have not banned that 
subject. 

If you can do justice to your plot and 
characters in a synopsis of from seven to 
twelve pages you may submit that, but re- 
member that it must give a particularly in- 
teresting glimpse of your story to induce a 
busy editor to write for a complete version. 
The synopsis must give all the important ac- 
tion and characterization and whatever else 
gives the story its particular color. The 
studios purchase scripts of any length from 
outlines of a few hundred words to books, 
scripts of several hundred thousand words. 
Most stories, however, can be told effectively 
in less than ten thousand words and many of 
them in between twenty-five and fifty pages 
of double-spaced typing. 

If you are not an established author, your 
stories may not be read at the studios. It is 
far better to send them to a licensed Holly- 
wood agent who is in direct contact with the 
studios. He knows the story editors and 
makes it his business to find out what they 
want and, if he accepts your story, he will 
offer it to the studio editor most likely to 
buy it. 

A number of circumstances are now serv- 
ing to increase your chances of selling your 
stories to the motion-picture companies. One 
is that, contrary to their former policy, they 
now buy more original stories than they do 
published books and plays. And these orig- 
inal stories are purchased from persons in 
widely varying occupations and of varying 
experience in writing. Not only successful 
playwrights, novelists, and magazine-story 














writers have sold original film stories to the 
studios, but so have many persons heretofore 
entirely unknown as writers. Among them 
have been teachers in schools and univer- 
sities, newspaper reporters, stenographers, 
secretaries, clerks, college students, actors 
and actresses, housewives, and factory work- 
men, as well as some who never have held 
a job of any kind. 

Take this for encouragement, but do not 
rush out and mail a half-written story to 
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Hollywood. If you desire to share in the 
large rewards that come to those who write 
for the screen, you should study the text 
available on scenario writing, see the cur- 
rent pictures in order to acquaint yourself 
with the popular trend in stories, and con- 
sult, if possible, with those reputable licensed 
agents who are familiar with the marketing 
of original stories. That’s the only way to 
meet competition. 





Opus 12: Slanguage Series 


By Micwae. L. Myricx 


‘p HE ORCHESTRA crooned a pulsa- 
ting waltz.” 

At least that is the accusation 
made by a popular author in a national 
magazine ! 

If all the writers who make such assinine, 
inane remarks about music and musicians 
were laid end to end we’d find a practical use 
for the Florida canal. 

In the first place orchestras don’t croon. 
Crooners croon. Crooners are frustrated 
singers ; and when, as it sometimes happens, 
a crooner learns to sing he ceases to croon. 

“. ..a pulsating waltz.” 

The word “pulsating” suggests rhythm—a 
steady beat. Drums—tom-toms! The mov- 
ing one—two—three—four of a number like 
BLUE PRELUDE. Stately tango, a fiery 
rhumba, or the stirring one-two of martial 
music. Sousa’s marches pulsate with life. 

But there is nothing to suggest “the steady 
beat, beat, beat, beat of my heart” in a 
waltz. Waltzes flow ; they are sweet and mel- 
odic. The rhythm is there, yes, but so often 
it is lost in the beauty of the melody, the 
richness of the harmony. Even the monoton- 
ous boom-clack-clack used by tap-dancers 
would be very aptly described by the word 


“pulsate.” 
The same writer allows her hero to call 
himself “. . . just a punk sax wailer. . .” 


I doubt if there is a saxophonist alive who 
would stand being called that without objec- 
tion, much less hang such a handle on him- 





self. He might, because he plays reed instru- 
ments, allow himself to be termed a “sliver- 
sucker,” or perhaps a horn-tooter. But he’d 
prefer to be known merely as a sax-man (or 
an alto-man or tenor-man if he considered 
himself a specialist on the alto or tenor sax- 
ophone). 

And saxophones don’t wail (meaning to 
lament; to express sorrow audibly). At 
least no more than do other instruments. The 
quality of sorrow or lamentation is written 
into the music, and a singer like Helen Mor- 
gan can make a sad tune sound more woeful 
than any sax-man in the business—and that 
without being described as a “wailer.” 

Another author, published in a big slick 
who’s editor considers himself a stickler for 
accuracy, writes: “. . . the low, insinuating 
moan of the saxophone .. . ” 

Bah! A saxophone moan (why do writers 
always pick on the saxophone?) is no insin- 
uation. It’s a called spade! 

And it’s not low, in the sense implied above. 
It is an audacious, robust trick of that vigor- 
ous, hell-raising type of music modernly 
called “swing,” the essence of which is brazen 
forcefulness in rhythm, tone and style. 

Further, no music insinuates, though song 
lyrics often go far beyond that. Music is even 
more truthful than your mirror. A musical 
lament is a poem of sadness, not the tears 
of some blonde chorine who wants a fur coat 
from her sugar daddy. 
(Continued to page 44) 
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HIS article has 
nothing to 
offer those 


fortune-favored dar- 
lings born with an in- 
tuitive plot sense, and 
who can turn out, 
without effort, sala- 
ble material day af- 
ter day, who never 
fumble, and who by 
some strange sixth 
sense can delineate 
character making 
their actors appeal- 
ing and human—and 
salable, don’t let’s for- 
get that. 

If this describes 
you, turn the page. 
I am told that you 
do exist, and you have 
my admiration and 
my envy. 


“The Case Method” 


By Etmer RANSOM 








HROUGH the pages of the Digest, year 
into year, runs the regular refrain that 
success in writing results from hard work, and 
not from born talent. The methods to follow 
in order to gain this success vary with the 
individual natures of the authors. But of one 
thing we can all be sure. Whether you follow 
the case method outlined here by Elmer Ran- 
som, who for five long years tried to scale 
the editorial wall before succeeding, or other 
methods suggested by varoius Digest contribu- 
tors, success will come to you with hard work. 
The Digest cannot do your writing, but it 
can and does place before you authentic, tried 
and proven methods other writers use to gain 
success, and in addition, a monthly host of 
actively buying editorial markets. With such 
a combination so readily offered for your con- 
sumption, don’t you owe it to yourself, to decide 
now, once and for all, to put aside a certain 
number of hours each week for literary prac- 
tice. Do it, and next January you'll be miles 
ahead of today’s parade. 

Remember Lester Dent’s explanation of his 
“perfect formula” in the Writer’s Year Book 
for 1935? More than two hundred free lancers 
wrote us that this article resulted in a sale of 
a fiction story for them. We place this article 
by Mr. Ransom on a par with the famous Dent 
formula. 











stories be- 
cause they were what 


petitors 


the editors wanted 
and mine were not. 
I am making a liv- 
ing at this business 
now, and a rather 
good one, but [ still 
devote considerable 
time to a continued 
study, by my own 
case method, which I 
am going to describe 
to you. I make a writ- 
ten, detailed analysis 
of many published 
stories every month. 
You must cease to 
read solely for enter- 
tainment. Your pur- 
pose must be to teach 
yourself, by some 
proven educational 
method, the most 





To those others, embracing by far the 
greater number of writers, this article has 
something which I feel sure will shorten the 
heartbreaking apprenticeship between the re- 
jection slip and the check. Shorten it, mind 
you. It will not eliminate it. Much, aye most, 
must be learned by doing. 

Laborious business! Yes. You want to write 
—not to study. You want to dash off-a few 
thousand words and go to Bermuda on the 
proceeds. I feel that way too, and tried it 
for five bitter, unsuccessful years. It then 
occurred to me that all I wanted to know 
could be found in the pages of the popular 
magazines if I could manage to dig it out. 

These magazines contained stories that had 
gone to market. How did they differ from my 
own? Never have I kidded myself that edi- 
tors didn’t read my scripts, or that they 
bought only “names”. They bought my com- 
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successful approach to writing fiction that 
will sell. 

It covers atmosphere, plotting, character 
delineation, viewpoint, treatment, the pro- 
fessional tricks of arrived writers. It will keep 
your finger on the pulse of popular trends 
and will enable you quickly to decide to 
which group of magazines one of your stories 
is best suited. That is, it will, if you do it 
persistently and honestly. 

As a perquisite to a successful use of the 
case method you must know what a short 
story is. As weird as it may sound to many of 
my readers, I believe that fully ninety per 
cent of the manuscripts of beginners would 
reveal that they don’t know what they are 
trying to do. They don’t know what a short 
story is. They fail miserably to recognize the 
skeleton plot beneath the completed maga- 
zine story. It is there just as the bony skele- 
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ton supports the warm flesh and blood of a 
beautiful woman. You need no knowledge 
of anatomy to appreciate the woman. Such 
information is essential, however, to the doc- 
tor, or to the artist for whom she poses. 

A careful analysis of any one magazine 
over a period of time will reveal that from 
fifty to eighty per cent of the stories use the 
same basic plot materials. The rest is a differ- 
ence in “businesss,” treatment, background, 
viewpoint and characterization. 

Unless you know and can recognize this, 
how can you hope to construct salable short 
stories? How can you hope to compete with 
those who are aware of these things? 

Take a study course, and buy some good 
texts on the subject and learn the funda- 
mentals of your craft. 

(The popular magazines are the only text 
books used in the short-story course given 
by the School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. Such Schools are teaching 
their students the fresh, vigorous, modern 
treatment, and the instructors are, in some 
cases, practical, professional writers who are 
capably directing young, eager, alert minds 
bent on fiction writing as a means of making 
a living.) 


HE case method needs no defense. The 

young law or medical student, once 
grounded in fundamentals by text book in- 
struction, completes his education by this 
method, and more important, he continues 
it throughout his professional life. Unless 
you are very sure that you are particularly 
gifted don’t be a stubborn fool. Remember 
that many men and women, of rather med- 
iocre natural talent, are making a living out 
of fiction writing because they appreciated 
early that it, like any other profession, could 
be learned. 

I have one case in mind that has been an 
inspiration to me in my hours of bitterest 
defeat and discouragement. The only equip- 
ment this friend had for fiction was tuber- 
culosis, poverty and the willingness to work. 
He lacked a disciplined imagination, formal 
education, a natural flare for words. He had 
never traveled. He did have that illusive 
quality on which all great success is built— 
courage. He has published to date ten novels, 
countless articles, three hundred short stories, 
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and this success, interspersed with heartache, 
doubt, and a grim battle for health, is built 
on just one thing—courage, and the idea that 
the writing of commercial fiction could be 
learned. 

The case method is not intended to imply 
or encourage imitation. Imitation is deadly. 
The method will teach you how to express 
your own ideas and viewpoints and back- 
grounds in dramatic, salable fashion. It will 
teach you how to build stories from single 
incidents, from news items, from snatches of 
conversation picked up on the street, and 
from story titles that pop into your head. 

I am giving you below my own analysis 
chart, recognizing that it is far from perfect. 
You may very well devise a better one. But 
it isn’t the chart itself that is so very impor- 
tant but the systematic, scientific method 
of analysis. No two writers work or think 
alike, nor should they. Take it, and bend it 
to your needs. Here it is, as pasted on the 
wall above my desk : 


The general story: 


Magazine and date 

Title and author 

Blurb (This is what the editor puts in after the 
title to catch the reader’s attention.) 

Length 

Viewpoint 

Character tags 

Narrative hook (if outstanding) 

Social background 

Type of story (Adventure, young love, married 

love, etc.) 

Problem of main character 

Solution precipitated by 

Thumbnail plot (not over 300 words) 

Special notes. 


The mystery or dectective story 


Magazine and issue 

Title and author 

Blurb 

Length 

Viewpoint 

Narrative Hook (if outstanding) 
Character tags 

Social background 

The crime 

Method used to commit crime 
Motive of criminal 

Who is the detective 

Is there any love interest 

Other problem if any 

Solution 

Obstacles or “business” particularly noted. 
Thumbnail plot 

Special notes 
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“That’s John’s ghost writer working now!” 


The disciplinary value of filling in these 
outlines is tremendous. You cannot read a 
story casually and fill in such an outline. 
“Discipline,” says Longstreth, “is the method 
of making difficult things a habit.” Many 
writers fail because they do not learn to 
make difficult things a habit. 


A demonstration of how I fill in the out- 
line presents practical difficulty here, in that 
many readers may not have access to the 
story chosen. The outline would run like this: 


From Conan Doyle’s collected stories— 
“The Adventure of the Norwood Builder” by 
Conan Doyle—no blurb—nine to ten thou- 
sand words—viewpoint Dr. Watson, first per- 
son—every reader knows character tags of 
Sherlock Holmes (pipe, shag tobacco, long 
nose, methods of deduction, intellectual cur- 
iosity, etc.) —social background middle class 
English—crime apparently murder with walk- 
ing cane—apparent motive to secure money 
left in will of man supposedly deceased— 
detective a private professional—love interest 
none, except in background details of former 
years—other problems, note mixed motive of 
actual criminal, revenge and greed, adding 
versimilitude to story— solution precipitated 
by fake fire which makes the man thought 
dead come out of hiding, thus freeing the 
client of Sherlock Holmes. 


Obstacles or “business” particularly noted : 
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(1) The jilting by the sweetheart who is mother 
of accused giving the revenge motive (2) Hasty 
will not meant to be important (3) The stick 
which the boy could not find when he left the 
house. (4) Forged thumbmark put on wall after 
the accused had been arrested and which actu- 
ally exposed to Holmes the whole nefarious scheme. 

Thumbnail plot: Young McFarlane calls 
on Holmes, 
in justified terror, at his imminent arrest for mur- 
der. Apparently he has killed Jonas Oldacre with 
his (McFarlane’s) walking stick. Holmes be- 
lieves him innocent. Police believe him guilty 
(dramatic struggle and interest). Holmes exposes 
a grim scheme of Oldacre to disappear, cheat his 
own Creditors, and make it appear that McFarlane 
has murdered him. Revenge and personal profit 
are Oldacre’s motives. 

Special notes : 

Not modern, because: (1) Thumb mark would 
be exposed promptly as forged. (2) Scien- 
tific analysis of blood stains would reveal them as 
not being those of human blood. (3) Ditto charred 
remains of animal bones. How might the author 
have conceived this plot idea? News item might 
concern a man believed to have been murdered 
but who is found to be alive. The imagination can 
supply the skeleton facts: Man supposedly mur- 
dered, actually bent on concealment for gain and 
on revenge. Work out from this a story of a sym- 
pathetic detective freeing the accused who is inno- 
cent. 


Your particular attention is directed to this 
last item because many beginners have diffi- 
culty in getting a springboard from which to 
take their dive into plotting. I do not imply 
that Conan Doyle needed any such thing, 
but it reveals a method by which the story 
idea might have been conceived. 

Consequently if you will, in story after 
story, force your own imagination to con- 
jure a method by which the story might 
have had its inception you will inevitably 
work out for yourself a device by which you 
can project your imagination from the sim- 
plest and most inconspicuous news item into 
a story. This is highly important to those 
writers who lack plot sense, and the case 
method provides one means of its develop- 
ment. Our most successful writers have 
trained themselves to build story plots from 
the simplest beginnings—news items, head- 
lines, even from inanimate objects. 

Next. Once you learn to examine the un- 
derlying skeleton structure you will begin te 
appreciate how the advanced craftsman, by 
skillful arrangement, adds suspense, struggle, 
and therefore drama to his primary material. 
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her wiReuKgO 
“Last time I got an orange rejection slip, this time I 


got a pink one. I wonder if that could mean 
anything?” 


Again, however, its greatest value is to dis- 
cipline your mind so that you can handle 
fiction material effectively. For instance: 

News item: “Adolphus Jones left by air- 
plane for Reno today where he will seek a 
divorce, charging mental cruelty. Jones says 
that his wife’s absorption in her career has 
led her to neglect her home.” 

Basic plot: A man realizes that he and his 
wife are growing apart and that their mar- 
riage may ultimately end in divorce. De- 
termines to do something to prevent this. 

Expansion: Jack O’Brian loves his wife, 
realizes they are growing apart through her 
work with a feature syndicate, where, under 
the pen name of Helen Hart, she handles a 
column giving advice to young lovers. De- 
termines to open her eyes, win her back. 
Writes letter to her asking advice and posing 
as Mary Smith, making it appear that ‘Mary 
is in love with him. Scheme is successful. 
Wife gives up her job. Clinch. 

Written chronologically there is no sur- 
prise, little drama, no sale. The author, 
however, opens the story with a letter to 
Helen Hart (Marge O’Brian). The reader 
sees Marge, the wife, torn by jealousy, sees 
her reawakened love, sees Jack O’Brian re- 
turn home in the evening with Marge wait- 
ing, knows all is well, and only in the last 
line is it revealed that Jack O’Brian wrote 
the letter, and then only to the reader. 
Marge never knows it. 

This story was published as a short-short 
in Liberty of December 4, 1937, titled “Hart 


to Heart.” The writer of that story didn’t 
know instinctively how to achieve drama. He 
learned by hard work and study. 

I know. I wrote the story. 


N obvious advantage to those who be- 
lieve in slanting—one of the most con- 
troversial of subjects, and one that I won’t 
discuss (mainly because I’ve had no great 
luck at it) comes from a thorough knowl- 
edge of magazine preferences. The follow- 
ing is the tabulated result of the analysis of 
seven Christmas stories : 
Total stories examined... 
Of these, love stories....... 
Mystic or religious....... 
Viewpoint used 
“0” CSR ae Cea 
AN or ne CR eA a Da ie 
Objective ..... 
Sophisticated, worldly-wise character being 
converted to the better life by the glow 
of Christmas. 
Heroic, rich character doing something for 
poor people...... ites Rs 
Social background main character 
MME os oasis Bras et are 
Moderate circumstances ene 2 


Don’t concern yourself with the lack of 
social significance in these stories. The pur- 
pose of fiction is to entertain. If you are a 
reformer join the ministry or run for the 
Senate. 


Had I the ability to slant, and to write the 
above type of story, I’d do a love story from 
the girl’s viewpoint, with the hero a worldly- 
wise person converted to the truly meaning- 
ful life through the unselfish joy of the Yule- 
tide. 

He would fall in love with the girl and be 
duly impressed with her saintly benevolence. 
I’m not kidding you. I mean it. The formu- 
la sticks out like a sore thumb. The stories 
are well written, warmly emotional. They 
don’t have to be particularly convincing but 
the writer must do a professional job. Re- 
member the editor knows his business better 
than you do. He’s bent on giving his readers 
what they want. 

Frankly, though, this regimenting of mar- 
kets is the least important part of the case 
method. What you must strive for is that 
surety of handling the abundant material 
around you which will mark your work as 
definitely professional. And, at the risk of 

(Continued to page 57) 





Adventure in 


Collaboration 


By Lyman ANSON 


HAD a swell vacation last summer. 

I spent it lugging an 85-pound pack- 

sack through five hundred miles of 
uncharted British Columbia ; meeting wolves 
and grizzlies, but never a human being; 
learning to like fermented moose meat ; near- 
ly drowning on a flimsy log raft; shooting 
my worn-out dog to save carrying him; 
finally, lost and desperate, stumbling across 
a lone Hudson’s Bay Company trapper who 
directed me to safety—all the while sweating 
over a typewriter in my stuffy office above 
a Walgreen drug store not thirty miles from 
Chicago’s city hall. 

You guessed it. A collaboration. 

But my “vacation” was none the less 
strenuous because vicarious. Believe me, it’s 
tough work, physically, mentally and emo- 
tionally, to force yourself into another’s 
shoes; see what he sees; soak up his inner- 
most feelings. Then pass the whole thing 
along to magazine readers without too much 
loss of color. 

That’s your job when you collaborate with 
the principal actors of an adventure such, 
for example, as “Uncharted Honeymoon” in 
the October 2 issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post. Don’t try it unless you possess a cer- 
tain “chameleon” quality of mind which per- 
mits you actually to be the other fellow for 
a while. Otherwise your yarn, though told 
in the first person, will bear the earmarks 
of something described instead of lived. The 
difference, I suspect, between a rejection 
slip and a check. 

How best, then, to get his story, and not 
yours, down on paper? 

I doubt if there is any one best way. 
Every case will be different. But at least I 
can tell you how “Uncharted Honeymoon” 
came to be written and sold, with perhaps a 
few added observations gathered while col- 


laborating on a follow-up story scheduled 
to appear in The Post at about the time you 
read this. 

It started with my friend, Harry’s tele- 
phone call one night last summer. Wouldn’t 
I like to come over and meet a young couple 
who got themselves lost in British Columbia, 
or something, and later lived with a remote 
Eskimo tribe on the western tip of Alaska? 
He thought there might possibly be a story, 
etc. 

None too keen to try my hand at collabo- 
rating, I went, anyhow, and presently shook 
hands with a shy, slender chap of thirty-two 
and his extremely feminine young wife—all 
the while wondering what the deuce such a 
pair would be doing in a British Columbian 
wilderness. Except for the singularly steady 
look in the man’s blue eyes, and his black- 
smith handshake, I’d have sworn there was a 
mistake somewhere. But other neighbors were 
dropping in. Finally we gathered around the 
dining room table, passed a few polite re- 
marks and Bill unfolded a ragged blueprint, 
still stained with dried moose blood. 

Suddenly it was two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I realized that, despite five hours of 
low-voiced, sometimes hesitant discourse, Bill 
had hardly scratched the surface of what he 
and Ruth might tell. Material? They had 
enough for a book. 

Next day, feet propped up on my desk, 
Bill and I talked collaboration, which hadn’t 
once been mentioned the night before. Since 
he was anxious to cash in on a few maga- 
zine articles before any book could mater- 
ialize, that suited me to a T. It would give 
us a chance to try working together in a 
small way first. 

We got down to finances. What kind of 
a split would be fair? Neither of us knew. 
We fumbled around awkwardly until Bill 
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gave it up and said, “Well, how about fifty- 
fifty?” 

‘ It was the exact figure I had in mind. It 
still is. After all, what can be fairer between 
collaborators, each of whom must depend on 
the other’s experience for his particular part 
of the job? There was no written agreement. 
I think we each decided that if two men 
can’t trust one another to the extent of a few 
magazine stories they’d better call it quits 
before they start. 

Of course, it’s different with a book. 
Months risked on a book, with all the pos- 
sible “talkie”, radio and other angles, would 
certainly justify a business-like written under- 
standing between the oldest of friends for the 
sake of clarity, if nothing more. 


Wit finances (if any) off our chests 

and faced with the problem of actual 
collaboration, there we sat clearing our 
throats and trying to get down to brass tacks. 
It wasn’t easy. Luckily, Bill remembered a 
radio talk he had to give next morning and 
asked if I’d help him work it out. In doing 
so, I found myself quite naturally soaking 
up facts for our own articles and, far more 
important getting acquainted with the man 
himself. 

Let me say here that that’s the most vital 
step in ary successful collaboration. Know 
your man. Learn all about him—even those 
details which seemingly have nothing to do 
with the story in question. Somehow that 
knowledge will crop out here and there in 
the finished manuscript, furnishing logical 
motives, injecting priceless personality with- 
out which no tale can stir the reader’s sympa- 
thetic interest. 

Slow work? Sure. But you can’t hope to 
collaborate successfully under forced draft. 
The hours Bill and I “wasted” swapping 
opinions on everything from politics to prunes 
were hours well spent. For gradually I ab- 
sorbed his personality before attempting to 
tell his story from his point of view. 

Oh, we talked about the material for our 
articles, of course. But I asked few direct 
questions, preferring to let bits of information 
filter out casually and catch something of 
Bill’s natural enthusiasm in the telling. Once 
we thought it might save time if he dictated 
a lot of stuff to a stenographer and I built 
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the story from that. It didn’t work. Those 
neatly typed pages failed utterly to give me 
the feel of the thing. 

All this time I took no notes. I don’t be- 
lieve in notetaking except for dates and so on. 
Far sounder, I think, to depend on what per- 
sists in sticking in your mind. If you’re an 
average person like myself, those are the very 
things that will stick in the reader’s mind too. 

Bill is one of those ideal collaborators who 
are willing to turn the technical writing de- 
tails over to some one else. So one day he 
took my hint and disappeared, though prom- 
ising to hold himself on call. I locked the 
office door, switched on an electric fan, and 
sat down to make a first draft of—what? 

There was such a mass of colorful material 
from which to choose! Gradually, however, 
one episode emerged that seemed to lend it- 
self quite easily to magazine treatment. There 
were four reasons: 

First, 1t was more or less a self-contained 
unit. Second, it contained plently of sus- 
pense. Third, this suspense increased to a 
splendid natural climax. Fourth, though well- 
rounded and ending on a satisfactory note, 
it might well cause a reader to ask for “more 
of the same.” 

The story involved both Bill and his wife 
and naturally we wanted both names on the 
by-line. But, since I must write in the first 
person, it puzzled me to know whose point 
of view to adopt. There must be only one. I 
I decided to tell everything from Bill’s angle, 
showing Ruth’s reactions through her quoted 
words. Thus: 

“*What I’d like more than anything in this 
world,’ Ruth would say, ‘is a thick piece of white 
bread.’ ” 

Again : 

“T had to think first of some better way of tell- 
ing her than to say, ‘Well, our map’s a fake and 
now we’re lost for sure.’ 

“But she must have sensed my thoughts. ‘Bill,’ 
she cried, rising, ‘what’s the matter?’ ” 

With my raw material decided on and a 
narrative pattern clearly in mind—a simple 
rising line of suspense terminating in an al- 
most perpendicular drop at the end—I real- 
ized the need of some one dominating note 
which must run through consistently from 
start to finish. 

The feeling which had gripped me most 
that first night around my friend’s dining 
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room table was the sense of utter eeriness 
engendered by Bill’s tale. Now I decided on 
“eeriness” for a keynote, bringing out the 
weirdness and mysticism of every situation 
as much as possible. 

And so, getting off to a flying start, I 
banged out a first double-spaced version of 
the entire yarn. When I came to a detail that 
was hazy I barged straight ahead, filling in as 
well as I could with the type of thing needed 
in that particular spot. Details didn’t bother 
me a bit in that first rough draft. It was the 
general effect only that I was after. 

Putting things down on paper gave me 
more pictures than Bill had photographs. 
They were mental pictures, to be sure, but 
not less definite because of that. For example, 
I could see exactly how Bill appeared on 
their whirling raft when he hurdled that 
treacherous “sweeper” which nearly knocked 
him into the Big Muddy River and almost 
left Ruth a widow. What matter if my own 
conception of that scene would have differed 
from a photograph? To me it was clear-cut. 
It was mine. And my writing job was to 
make the reader see something just as clear. 
I believe everyone should conjure up definite 
mental pictures before trying to put them 
into words. 

At the end of that first draft I yelled for 
Bill again, but wouldn’t let him touch the 
manuscript. I needed him for additional bits 
of detail in order to fill out those hazy spots. 
After which I shooed him out once more and 
wrote a second draft, triplespaced this time 
in order to give him a chance to make his 
own necessary corrections. 

Having discovered that he had a sensitive 
ear for just the right word, I wanted him to 
take a shot at the thing now. This he did, 
while we sat at the desk, side by side, arguing 
over each change. We generally compromised 
by using his suggestions, only in terser form. 

“Now for our final draft!” I announced. 
Bill agreed. We thought the job as good as 
done. Once more I typed the story, neatly 
double-spaced; a tempting morsel for the 
editorial palate. 

“Suppose,” said Bill, “we let Harry look 
it over.” 

I was afraid of that. Harry, you remember, 
is the friend who first brought us together. 
Also Harry is such a damned good news- 
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paper man that I knew his most guarded 
criticisms would make me want to tear “Un- 
charted Honeymoon” all apart and write 
it over. Horrible thought! 

Well, it wasn’t as bad as that. In fact he 
seemed actually to like the thing. But when 
he suggested—guardedly—that its big scenes 
might be pointed up a trifle, and that still 
more suspense (ye gods!) be introduced right 
at the start, I was thankful that Bill and 
Ruth had left for a distant summer camp so 
that I could express my feelings freely. For 
suddenly I was all-fired sick of the whole 
mess. 

I believe now that getting so sick of a yarn 
that you’re mad clean through is perhaps the 
quickest short-cut to examining your “baby” 
through the critical calm of an editor’s eye. 
Anyhow, it’s a dandy frame of mind in which 
to cut loose and pound those last breathless 
devil-may-care touches into a final revision 
of anything. 

I rolled in a fresh sheet and began by tell- 
ing the reader bluntly just what a desperate 
undertaking these two youngsters were up 
against. Previously, I had started with a bit 
of dialogue, mistaking it for suspense. 

“ “Well?” said Ruth. 

“ ‘Well?’ said I. 

“Ivan Melnyk, the Hudson’s Bay Company fac- 
tor at White River Post, said nothing.” etc., etc. 

While the situation really was one of con- 
siderable suspense, no reader would catch 
the full import until he’d followed along 
for several more paragraphs. And you can’t 
count on that. I revised the opening to read : 

“So here we were, Ruth and I, ready to step 
off the rim of civilization. To plunge northward 
through a British Columbian wilderness which no 
white man had penetrated in many years; no 
white woman ever.” 

I don’t say that this opening paragraph is 
ideal. I think, however, it would hook you 
quicker than the other one. Right? 

Glancing rapidly through the rest of the 
story just the way a casual reader might who 
really didn’t care a whoop anyway, I spot- 
ted whole paragraphs that bogged down 
miserably. These I speeded up with action, 
or else eliminated. It was surprising what 
could be cut out to advantage. 

While it shortened those parts of the man- 
uscript, it gave me a chance to follow Harry’s 
sound advice and build up the really impor- 
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tant scenes with still more suspense. The total 
wordage came out greater, yet the story 
effect was shorter. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by “shorten- 
ing” a scene through added suspense. Here’s 
one in which Bill and Ruth have just dis- 
covered the wet footprints of a stranger who 
has carved “Rudy” on a tree and may even 
then be watching them from concealment. 
My previous draft put it: 


“ ‘Rudy!’ we shouted again and again. 

“There was no answer. We fired our rifles. We 
searched for hours along the bank of the river, 
yelling and banging away with our guns enough 
to wake the dead. 

“But we never found Rudy.” 


And here it is as published : 


“*Rudy!’ we shouted, and waited expectantly. 

“There was no answering hail. 

“*Why, he must have heard,’ exclaimed Ruth. 
‘Look, his trail ends right here.’ 

“It did too. Apparently, Rudy—whoever he was 
—had been standing there watching us not long 
before. It seemed strange he didn’t answer. 

“Suddenly a new thought struck us both. What 
if the man still had his eye on us, perhaps sighting 
along a gun barrel? 

“In our half-fed condition, every tale of murder 
told us by the mounted police seemed about to be 
duplicated. But we got hold of ourselves a little 
and tried to take a brighter view. After all, why 
should this elusive stranger want to harm us? He 
might even have a cache of food near by. Happy 
thought ! 

“Rudy! Rudy!’ we shouted again and again. 

“No answer. 

“We fired our rifles. I swam that river and 
back again, looking for traces, or perhaps a 
drowned Rudy wedged into a log jam. Then to- 
gether we spent hours searching along the bank, 
yelling and banging away with our guns enough to 
wake the dead. 

“Had he witnessed our crossing and tried to help 
us, only to drown, his cries lost in the noise of 
running water? Had he been more afraid of us 
than we of him, and so stolen away? Then how 
about those wet footprints ending where we stood ? 
Or had he evoked some magic of the silent north 
and simply vanished? All we know is, we never 
found Rudy. 

“The sheer ghostliness of the thing got on our 
nerves again, filling us with so weird a sense of 
isolation that we spoke in whispers. 

“ Let’s get out of this place,’ said Ruth at last.” 

Now I maintain that this longer version 
is really “shorter” than the other in the sense 
that it keeps you reading faster, which is 
practically the same thing. 

Such was the pepping-up treatment given 
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all my big scenes. After which a final check 
for speed and suspense convinced me that it 
was the best I could do. 

Bill left the marketing problem to me. 
Frankly, “Uncharted Honeymoon” wasn’t 
written with The Saturday Evening Post 
definitely in mind. However, three factors in 
the completed manuscript pointed that way. 


Length ; 


Wide appeal of subject matter ; 


The fact that The Post make-up would 
show our pictures to advantage. 


It seemed worth a try. But the thought of 
sending the editor a preliminary query gave 
me cold feet. I was afraid of the polite turn 
down a mere letter might bring. 


Therefore, inserting a half-dozen glossy 
prints in their proper places, I slammed our 
manuscript at The Post “cold,” simply 
attaching a note to explain how a young 
honeymoon couple like Bill and Ruth hap- 
pened to be up to such astonishing tricks. 


When a letter arrived from the editorial 
office I didn’t open it at first. I wanted to 
enjoy that moment of bright anticipation. 
I was so sure it was an acceptance. But it 
wasn’t—quite. The editor, it seemed, was 
away and they wanted to hold the story till 
his return. Meanwhile, were any more pic- 
tures available? 


(Continued to page 56) 
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“He came here to forget a book he wrote.” 
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Editors Don’t “Find” Authors 


By Rosert WHITE 


HE vilest charlatanry ever cradled by 
the big-wigs of American journalism is 
the legend that all a young writer must 
do is to keep on writing, live long enough 
and one day a great editor will “find” him. 
The warden at the gallows trap may as 
well tell his victim not to worry. 
No editor ever made an author in the 
sense that he “dis- 


“You must have something around here 
that will fit in with this schedule!” he cries. 
Every one of those readers knows and has 
known for from three to ten weeks, what the 
editor wanted for that particular schedule. 
Every one of them has been trying to help 

him find it. 
Now the answers will probably run some- 
thing like this: 





covered” him, pub- 
lished him and thus 
sent him hurtling 
into fame, immor- 
tality, and a Triple 
A rating in Dunn 
and Bradstreet, 
What happened 
was this: Some 
young writer had 
an idea that some 
editor had to have. 
The idea, whether 
beautifully pre- 
sented or not, was 
potentially a story. 
Its development, in- 
sofar as good com- 
position was con- 


boy. For the past 


excess of 365, 


the author’s By-Line.” 





Robert White entered the editorial gauntlet 
of newspaperdom fifteen years ago as an office 
five years he has been the 
editor of the Sunday Magazine of the Los 
Angeles Times, a publication circulating in 


It is a good “beginners 
in that scarcely a week passes but that Holly- 
wood’s “Biggest Names” are rejected in favor 
of unknowns because its editor contends “that 
no one ever bought a magazine just to read 


Having handled some 82,000 mss.— an aver- 
age of more than 350 a week — he can be said 
to know whereof he writes when discussing 
newspaper feature writing. 

Along with Irvin S. Cobb, Rupert Hughes, 
and William Slavens McNutt, he is a director 
of the Hollywood Authors’ Club. 

Ia addition he has had one play produced, 
has another scheduled for production and has 
two books in a publisher’s office at this writing. 


Reader A will re- 
port that a certain 
young writer who 
has had several sto- 
ries in for reading 
recently has an 
especially beautiful 
piece of work in 


’” market, and unique 


now. 
“But,” he adds 
woefully, “It’s a 


modern fantasy de- 
veloped around the 
Beowulf saga . . . 
beautifully dons, 
ee 

“Tell him to read 
our Magazine once 
in a while!” the 








cerned, was a rou- 

tine labor. If the author, in the editor’s 
opinion, was obviously unable to write it cor- 
rectly, that still didn’t matter. 

There are always staff writers; “trained 
seals” in the publishing jargon. 

Let’s take this typical picture: 

The editor (we will say) is one week away 
from a production deadline. Suddenly, in 
high panic, he realizes that page seven in his 
current dummy reveals a painful blank. He 
has nothing scheduled for that page. 

“Where, in the name of God,” he shouts 
at the three readers near him, “am I going 
to get a decent story for page seven?” 

He pleads, he begs, he wheedles his readers : 
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editor barks. I’m 
crying for copy that’s up to the minute! I’m 
begging for themes that are in the public’s 
mind. And he sends me the Beowulf saga!” 

Miss B, another reader, informs the chief 
that so-and-so, a young unheard of writer, 
has a manuscript in that it has a splendid 
basic idea for page seven. 

“Almost everything he’s had in,” she wails, 
“is pointed directly at us. He’s full of ideas, 
but he’s the World’s worst writer. If some- 
one would just get ahold of him and 
Gach..." 

She never finishes. The editor jerks the 
manuscript from her hand. He begins to 
read. He “gets” the author’s idea. He thinks 
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in terms of titles. Blank page seven becomes 
a showcase, a display window. He visualizes 
that window dressed for the trade. He thinks 
in terms of art—pictures, illustrations. He 
stares through the window off his desk, looks 
out over a great city into the homes and 
minds of a half million people. 

Then he leans back. 

“They'll read it,” he mutters; and tele- 
phones ring, wires crackle and even taxicabs 
have been sent to find that author. The rest 
is just routine, just labor: The point is that 
page seven is closed ! 

The editor hasn’t discovered a genius, a 
great author. He’s simply discovered a writer 
who thinks in terms of helping him. In re- 
turn, he’ll help that author. 


NY editor can stand blindfolded before 

his office, and with one blast of a shot- 

gun bag a dozen poetic writers; yet the 

choicest pages of their combined product 

couldn’t be assembled to acceptably fill one 
page. 

Why? 

This is being written at three o’clock of a 
Monday morning. Last week approximately 
four hundred manuscripts, story suggestions 
and queries were recorded in my office. 
They came mainly from Hollywood where 
the greatest concentration of writing talent 
in America is assembled today. 

Yet when I reach the office around noon, 
I know of exactly one story that will make 
the magazine I must lay out this week. I 
should have seven at hand. 

Why have I only one? 

Simply because 399 of those authors were 
thinking in terms of their own fourteen point 
by-lines instead of my twenty-four pages. My 
off-hand guess is that less than twenty of 
them ever read my magazine. They simply 
felt that if they could appear in it some 
Hollywood producer would immediately as- 
sign them to his writing staff at $400 a week. 

They were thinking about themselves, not 
about my readers. 


OW all of us people who find ourselves 
in the fascinating three-ring circus of 
journalism like to pride ourselves on our in- 
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herent “artistic” virtues. There is nothing 
more flattering than to be definitely identi- 
fied as a “writer” but there is something a 
damned sight less flattering: That is to be 
identified as an editor. 

The reason is that an editor deals with 
icy fact; and fact and artistry are about as 
companionable as a man and a scorpion in 
a backhouse. 

Suppose we get down to fact: Watch me 
analyze my own book for you, and then you 
can do the same with any magazine in 
America. I am going to dismantle my mar- 
ket for you and put it back together again. 

At present I am publishing twenty-four, 
tabloid, full color pages weekly. That book 
is one of the major Sunday appeals of a 
great metropolitan newspaper which last 
Sunday sold 365,000 papers through the 
Southwestern States. I think it is the only 
market of its kind west of Chicago. There 
are two prevalent schools of thought on its 
rates of pay and method of paying. 

One school contends that both are good. 
The other group is at liberty to have its own 
way. 

Including the cover, there are ten regular 
features in the book. These are definite 
space commitments published every week, 
all supplied under contract. They are there 
because readers demand them—a cross-word 
puzzle, a page interpreting the news in sci- 
ence, a department devoted to pet lovers, a 
department for amateur gardeners, a page 
filled by W. E. Hill’s satirical cartoons, etc. 

Whether a single line of paid advertising 
is sold in that book (and I am happy to say 
that we get more than a line occasionally), 
those ten features irrevocably command fif- 
teen of my twenty-four pages. That leaves 
nine pages “open”. 

Remember that! Nine pages open in 
which I can show off and sell that magazine 
to 365,000 people! 

Each of the nine pages that we are calling 
“Open” will accomodate 2970 reading words. 

Knock off a third of that so we have some 
space for illustration. (That is an extremely 
minimum deduction). It leaves you 1960 
words, Multiply that by nine and you get 
17,640 words. Now to get the average word 
length preferred by my market, count the 




































number of stories in a particular issue and do 
a little division. Let’s say there are seven. 

The average word length I use is thus re- 
vealed as being approximately 2500. (I pre- 
fer from 1,800 up to that above figure, 
since I play my art more heavily than the 
one-third deduction we used.) 

Two logical questions follow: Where do 
you get those stories? Are they staff writ- 
ten? 

I do not think there is an editor in the 
country imbecillic enough not to have some- 
one on his payroll who cannot in a pinch, 
write a story. On the masthead of Collier’s 
you will observe a list of eleven editorial 
associates who regularly write for that fine 
publication. 

Some of their work can be found in almost 
every issue, yet Collier’s has introduced many 
a new name to its circulation. The point is: 
The editor must keep an ace up his editorial 
sleeve. He lives by deadlines. He can’t be 
caught short! 


WEEN I first had The Times Magazine 
handed to me, I was overwhelmed with 
my “responsibility” to unpublished authors. 
I refused to accept the word of any member 
of my staff on voluntary contributions. I 
read them all. I read manuscripts on trolleys, 
busses, at breakfast, at lunch and dinner and 
even in the bathroom. 
I don’t do that any more. 


I tell my staff what we should have on a 
certain date. They watch for it and keep 
well in mind what I need at some future 
date. 

I’ve never known them to miss a possibility 
yet. 

I was forced to that technique by the con- 
tributors themselves. I once checked myself 
on 127 manuscripts, Out of that bunch I 
bought one and suggested a revision on an- 
other “with the high hope that it would meet 
the demands of a forthcoming schedule.” It 
did. ; 

On another occasion, I clocked myself 
against 223 out of which I bought three. 

I learned that you can’t depend on the 
“run of the mail” to give you what you know 
you need! that you had to keep an ace up 
the sleeve. 
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I use three so-called “staff writers”. One 
is an associate editor. The other two are free 
lance writers who originally sold me “blind” 
through the mail but who since have become 
indispensable for their story ideas alone. 

Now back to our analysis: It becomes 
obvious instantly that I must supply some of 
the story ideas myself, and that my three staff 
writers develop them into story form. 

Thus again we discover that of the seven 
stories I use, at least three are in “sight” at 
the beginning of each week. 

That leaves four stories open to free lance 
competition. 

Four stories open; and from one to four 
hundred people a week competing for them! 

There is a picture of my market. 

There is a picture of any market. 

“This business is hopeless,” you say. Not 
at all. There never was a time in the history 
of creative writing when the opportunity was 
as rich for beginners as it is today. 

Why? 

Because the present generation is the most 
avid reading public this country has ever 
known. Remember that compulsory high 
school education was inaugurated when we 
were youngsters. We were forced to learn to 
read and we found out that we liked it; and 
by reading we learned to think. We became 
inquisitive, curious and challenging—in an 
especially challenging and animate age. 

If you have an idea that is challenging, 
whether it be fiction or fact, some editor is 
at this very moment begging for-that idea. 

“But”, you say, “there are thousands of 
writers who are known. What chance have 
we on odds of 100-to-1?” 

There are two thoughts on this that should 
be encouraging. Any editor, any publisher 
will confirm them. Go back through the files 
of any contemporary magazine or book list 
and study the history of those names 
“known” to you. You will discover the star- 
tling fact that 95% of them have become 
“known” in the last five to ten years. 

The reason is simply that the publishing 
business for the first time in its long history 
has come face to face with the strange phe- 
nomenon of Hollywood and its motion pic- 
tures. 

The film studios have mustered almost 

(Continued to page 71) 
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Writer’s Digest Announces its #" 


SHORT-SHORT STORY CONTEST 


NCE again WRITER’S DIGEST offers its readers a splendid opportunity to com- 
pete on an equal basis with other subscribers for a total of 300 prizes. Every 
script will be carefully read by each of the two judges. Read the rules, and enter 

your story, or stories, in this big, open and rich contest. 


In addition to offering $2000 in prizes WRITER’S DIGEST will, as usual, submit 
the winning scripts to Fulton Oursler, Editor-in-Chief of Liberty Magazine. Mr. 
Oursler will then read these scripts for possible purchase and publication in 
Liberty. The money paid by Liberty for the scripts it buys goes direct and in full 
to the respective authors. 


Thus you have the opportunity of winning one of the 300 prizes offered by WRITER’S 
DIGEST. Liberty pays from $100 up for stories it buys from Writer’s Digest contest winners. 


| Other editors watch the winners of this contest, because past Digest contests have un- 
covered real talent, and editorial talents scouts are alive to the fine work WRITER’S DI- 
GEST does in bringing forward talented unknown writers through these contests. 


As usual, the contest is open to everyone, and there are no tabus of any kind. 


Enter your best short-short story, or sit down and write one—now. You compete 
with writers who are in the same position of ability as yourself, and your chances 
of winning one of the prizes are as good as you are. Keep under the length limit, 
1500 words, and good luck to you from the Digest staff.—R. K. A. 


$2 OO IN PRIZES 
SL, 58 Nsto" WORDS 
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HERE ARE THE PRIZES 


Ist prize —$150.00 cash 
2nd prize —$100.00 cash 
3rd prize—$ 50.00 cash 
4th prize—$ 50.00 cash 


5th through 16th prize 
One brand new Underwood portable type- 
writer; 1938 Universal Model. Standard 
keyboard. Sturdy and durable for plenty 
of use. 


17th and 18th prize 
Three cents a word for each and every word 
in the story. 


19th prize 
Two cents a word for each and every word 
in the story. 


20th to 35th prize 
One new copy of Plotto the masterbook of all 
plots. To all prize winners of Plotto who have 
bought this book from Writer’s Digest, $25.00 
in cash (the retail price of the book) will be 
given instead. 


36th to 40th prize 


One paid in full enrollment in the Writer’s 
Digest Beginner’s Individual Course in Short 
Story Writing. 


4lst to 45th prize 


One cent a word for each and every word in 
the prize winning story. 


46th to 60th prize 


One set of the new Concise Encyclopedia— 
4 Volumes—published by Doubleday Doran. 


6lst to 80th prize 


One copy of any standard priced writer’s text 
issued by any book publisher. 


81st to 100th prize 


A nationally advertised guaranteed fountain 
pen, of good quality, and excellent make. 


101st to 200th prize 


A package of 250 sheets each of Eaton’s Cor- 
rosable Bond. This is the highest grade prac- 
tical bond paper for authors. Also included in 
the package is carbon paper and a typewriter 
eraser. 


201st to 300th prize 


An engraved Certificate of Merit recording 
the place you won in the contest. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1. All short stories must be original, and no more than 
1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or hand- 
written. Please | a stamped, add d envelope 
for return. 





2. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST 
magazine. 

3. A six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the sub- 


scriber to enter one story in this contest. A two dollar 
one year subscription entitles the subscriber to enter two 





The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
= East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ir: 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANK: 


stories in this contest. No more than 2 stories may be 
entered by any one writer. 


ee 


. All stories, and all rights to same, remain the exclusive 
ropert the individual writers. The names of the 
winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. All scripts 
will be returned within days after the completion of 
the contest. This contest will not be extended. 


. Contest closes Midnight March 15th, 1938. Two experi- 
enced professional editors will judge the scripts and each 
script will be read by each of the two judges. 


6. The contest is open now. Send stories at once. 


ia 





I am entering the Writer’s Digest short short story contest. it 
(Check which) [ Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subscription. 
= Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 
My contest entry is enclosed herewith [J]. (I am sending it under separate cover [)). 


ECE ECOTOCOCL TCE Te Tee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee eee 


COPS COC OHS CEOS OSES OEE HOCH OOOO OOOs Oesereenesececeesseees 


eee emer eee ee ewan seeee.. 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new []; my subscription has expired; please renew it oO; 


I am already a subscriber so extend my subscription [J 


































' Syndicating Your Column 


By FREDERICK RUSSELL 


LL syndicating, like Gaul, is divided 
into three parts. You start with an 
original presentation of fact with 

which you have had special experience. Then 
you determine your method of distribution. 
Finally, you sell the idea to newspaper 
editors and publishers who seem to have 
been born and brought up in Missouri. 

Your feature will get across better these 
days if it is offered in the form of a service. 
A service looks like more for the editor’s 
money, and usually is. By a service I mean, 
for example, answering queries sent in by 
readers of your column. 

Or service with your feature may, with 
your column, be so appealing to the business 
department, that it will be purchased like an 
advertising mat service. During the depres- 
sion I prepared a group of ten cooperative 
advertisements to be offered to authorized 
automobile dealers interested in recovering 
some of the repair business that I was going 
to the side-alley mechanics. I made no 
charge for the mats of these ads or the 
privilege of using them, provided the sub- 
scribing newspapers used one of my automo- 
tive editorial columns. 

The papers made money with the advertis- 
ing matter, while my column assured the ad- 
vertisers a better audience for their paid 
message. I added papers to my string when 
other syndicates were losing them. 

At this writing there is a tremendous de- 
mand for inside dope on national affairs. It 
is the heyday for Washington correspondents. 
But trends change radically. I, for one, 
would not be surprised to see newspapers 
supporting a great wave of inspirational ma- 
terial as :n antidote for the disturbing com- 
mentary that is now pouring from the Na- 
tion’s Capitol. Editors took a sudden dislike 
for inspirational stuff some years ago, and 
when Dr. Frank Crane’s editorials ceased 
with his passing the newspaper world went 
off in a different direction. 


There is a big gap in the feature field 
which can be filled some day by an embryo 
Will Rogers, Frank Crane or Ken Hubbard, 
Have you the makings of a feature that will 
stir readers without scaring them or making 
them feel that the sun rises and sets on poli- 
tics? If so, this may be your day. 


HE worst mistake is trying to take too 

big a step at the start. Inexperience is 
easily detected in any material that treats of 
or making model airplanes. Dorothy Dix has 
life, love and the pursuit of happiness. It is 
better to write of postage stamps, raising pets 
become a philosopher on matrimony. West- 
brook Pegler made such a success of sports 
reporting that he was able to break the 
shackles of his restricted field and become a 
national observer. 

Select a subject in which you have a real 
fund of information and the best contacts 
with sources of information. Be sure, how- 
ever, that this field is one in which the public 
would he interested. One of the best pieces 
of advice is to write about things that touch 
on people’s problems—their health, money, 
happiness, success. They will also be keenly 
interested in problems in traveling, house- 
keeping, home building, child training and 
getting along with each other. 

One of the biggest fields today is travel, 
popularly crystalized by the house trailer. 
But it covers a wide field, due to faster trans- 
portation by rail, steamship, plane and auto- 
mobile. Home building and home ownership 
are on an upward swing, suggesting all the 
interesting phases of more advanced living. 
You can write about new sports, flowers, 
hobbies, music and the fine arts. 

In certain fields any independent writer’s 
stuff is in constant competition with a deluge 
of publicity matter. Such fields include the- 
atricals, radio and automotive. Keep away 
from them. Try to pick a field in which 
commercial interests are not powerful enough 
















































to send the newspaper material quite as good 
as yours, if not better, and free. 

If your feature covers a special field such 
as real estate, pets, hobbies or travel it should 
not be released more often than once a week. 
Inspirational material, or features on health, 
beauty, fashions or sports, can be released 
every day. But my advice is not to offer 
material more often than three times a week. 
Daily stuff is harder to write, and if you are 
not a past master at capturing the reader’s 
fancy your audience may tire of you too 
quickly. Syndicating for the beginner has 
enough angles to it without adding the bur- 
den of producing too much copy. 

Remember, it is fifty percent a mechanical 
process. After you write the copy you still 
have selling and distribution. It is nearly as 
much work sending your copy to ten papers 
as to fifty. 

If you can do a good selling job on an 
established syndicate it would save you a lot 
of effort, but unless you are a headliner you 
would not be likely to make as much money 
as you would through your own service. 
Syndicates pay columnists on a royalty basis. 
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This is usually 50 percent of the gross sales, 
although it is not unusual to make deduc- 
tions for mimeographing, plate making and 
art work. 

Your home-town newspaper may be in- 
terested in letting you try out your material. 
This is one way of getting a start. Do not be 
discouraged, however, if you are turned 
down. There are other papers nearby, and a 
stranger often is your best friend. By serving 
one paper without charge you at least have 
tear sheets to send to other papers, or to 
show them when you pay them a visit. If 
you can make some money for a paper, 
through increased advertising, or by pulling 
in a lot of letters, the feature will have an 
ideal start. 

Direct mail advertising is effective in sell- 
ing features. Even an attractively printed 











PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 

Elite or Pica Type 

Neat, accurate and tacjalcale cally verfect. First copy on Ham- 

mermill, 20-pound bond; free. Minor corrections 

spelling. punctuation a grammar. Every page proof r 

ailed flat. Forty cents 1,000 words. 20 pe: 

over 10,000. Mimeographing. Quality werk since 
NORMA E. ROSE 

4715 W. Lloyd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 














Have You A Similar 


smoothpaper monthly asks: 


character?” 


A new writer whose first story I sold recently to an important 
“In writing this new story slanted for Woman’s Home Companion, 
Pictorial, etc., I had trouble with viewpoint. Is it necessary—or even 
desirable—to write a story from the viewpoint of one particular 


Answering questions like this is part of my job. And it’s much 


REAL HELP... 
What WARD THOMAS 


paragraph-by-paragraph 
manuscript analysis is 
doing for Beginners: 


Problem? 













cheaper for you to get expert advice when you are puzzled, than to 
lose a sale, or even worse, to form an incorrect writing habit. I want 
you to ask questions when you send on a manuscript—and I’m always 
glad to answer any you may want to ask after receiving my report— 
for I’m here to really HEL 

Your problem may be “market slant.” It may be in plotting, 
characterization, dialogue; perhaps overwriting. Whatever your 
problem or combination of faults, Ill point them out. I mark your 
manuscript paragraph-by-paragraph, showing you in complete detail 
where you achieve the professional touch, where your work is ama- 
teurish, and why. I also help you find the proper mediums for your 
individual talents. I coach you to turn out the kind of fiction for 
which there is a real current demand. 

Send me one of your stories today. A new one, or a “reject” in 
which you still have confidence. Tell me about yourself and your 
literary ambitions. And I’ll give you the kind of conscientious, sym- 
pathetic help through which I have enabled so many discouraged 
beginners break into print. 


Ask For My Booklet, “Telling and Selling Your Stories"—Free. 


21 Fifth Avewe WARD THOMAS _ New York, N.Y. 





‘Thanks for your very swell 
criticism of my two stories. I 
am sure that no one could 
have been more thorough and 
more accurate.”” — Louis L. 
Levy. 

“T can’t thank you comm 
for ——s me, urg’ mp 
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INTRODUCTORY a 
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My free circular W-I8, describing my UNIFIED 
SALES PLAN is yours for the asking. Address— 


Olis Adelbert K line 


Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
Pour Tuiary-West ‘THinty-Fourth SrReer 


ew York Cily 
U.S.A. 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Will type your manuscript on bond paper and furnish orig- 
inal and one carbon copy and correct your spelling and 
grammar where necessary. Mailed to you flat. We per 


1,000 words. 
H. R. HURST 
P. ©. Box 1688, Miami, Fla. 


The 1937 Photo Almanac Guide 


contains 215 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; 
stoutly bound, and sells for only $1.00 
postpaid. Contains all markets that buy 
photographs, and the requirements and 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- 
graphs with examples. Order from 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 East 
12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











TYPING SERVICE 


Wor! fanteed to be neat, accurate and technically 
ue* lite if? used. Grammar, punctuation = spellin; 

sired, and entire manus ccipt AP read 
Mailed flat. Forty cents ger 1,000 words. 15% discount over 
10,000. Poetry Ic per line. 


ROSE VAN SPRIELL 
508 Union Ave., N. E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 














THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
AGNES M. REEVE 


Author of 
Twelve Cardinal Elements Short Story Writing 
READER, CRITIC, AUTHORS AGENT 
Constructive Criticism 
Revision Typing Marketing 
professional service in every line. Instruction in 
the new technic -— editorial requirements. I am in con- 
stant a with editors, book publishers, play 4 
ers mts. Recent sales have been to 
a = Asia, Asia, All Story, Toronto Star, etc., and to 
many juvenile periodicals. 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Qriticised, Revised, Edited, Typed, Marketed 
for Catalogue Dept. Franklin, Ohio 


on 
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circular may stay on the desk for a day. 

Editors are accustomed to thinking well in 
advance. If you have something for a cer- 
tain season or in anticipation of a coming 
event, send out your material well in ad- 
vance. On the theory that there will be a 
last-minute demand for what you have to 
offer, however, send out your wares again at 
the eleventh hour to those editors who have 
not replied. Make your letters brief and to 
the point. Usually they should be sent to the 
managing editor. In the case of small papers 
the publisher should be addressed. Dealing 
with the large papers you will find that de- 
partmental editors should be contacted first. 
They may not have power to buy, but they 
have power to say “no”. Don’t go over their 
heads. Most Sunday editors have power to 
buy. If there is a commercial or advertising 
tie-up, address the business manager or ad- 
vertising manager. 

With your letter send a well-printed piece 
of promotion covering your work. This 
should include samples of your feature. In 
the case of strips or cartoons six samples 
should be the minimum. It is not uncom- 
mon for syndicates to offer editors a free 
trial. The only danger here is that the 
papers may suspect that you are going to 
slip some publicity matter into the column. 
A simple letter is effective because it looks 
more businesslike and is more likely to be 
read. Here’s a suggestion : 


“Dear Sir: 

We have developed a weekly feature de- 
signed to help readers who are investing 
in new commercial enterprises. It points 
out the pitfalls to beware, tells how to se- 
lect locations and suggests promotion plans. 
It’s something new—something especially 
prepared for those who are going into busi- 
ness, or plan to. 

“Your Business” has been started by a 
number of leading newspapers, including 
the Buffalo News-Bee, Portland Reporter... 
and the San Francisco Dispatch. Exclusive 
to your territory, the service would be 
$5.00 weekly. This rate includes answering 
inquiries from your readers on their busi- 
ness problems. 


A reply card is enclosed for your con- 
venience in ordering. The service may be 
cancelled any time with written notice. 

May we have an opportunity to prove 
the value of this new feature? 


Very truly yours,” 



















































Your printed promotion enclosed with the 
letter should sell the editor on your ability 
to handle such a feature. The enclosed card 
referred to in the letter is all the “contract” 
you need. Many services require no contract. 
A paper can quit any time, if there is no 
contract, but without a contract you do not 
have to sell the paper all over again after 
expiration. 

Suppose your feature covers a subject 
which has been given considerable attention 
in the papers. Then your letter should read: 


“Dear Sir: 

It is a little early for the 1938 models, 
but I feel that the bridge players who turn 
to your columns for information and en- 
tertainment will welcome the newest in 
features on contract. I am offering it to 
you well in advance of the first release 
date. Starting August Ist ‘Current Contract’ 
will be released three times a week, 500 
words per installment. If you would care 
to sign up now for exclusive service in your 
territory the rate will be only $2.50 a week. 

“Will you please wire me collect whether 
or not you want to try this new idea in 
contract ? 

Very truly yours,” 


The psychology of this is threefold: some- 
thing new offered to this paper first in its 
territory, a low price for a trial, and the 
newspaperman’s love of action as suggested 
in the wired reply. 


T is not for me to outline here the basic 
principles of selling. That is too big a 
subject for my limited space. But I can 
say this regarding syndicates’ experience: 
you never can tell when your letter or circu- 


lar will fall upon the desk of an interested | 
editor. Also if you write some paper often | 


enough you stand a good chance of selling 
them. An axiom of syndicating is that you 
must keep on selling if you expect to remain 
in business. 

If you have cartoon or art work to sell it 
is better to try to interest an established 
syndicate in handling your stuff on a royalty 
basis. A strip is an expensive affair to start 
and to keep going, even if you get a paper 
to let you have their plates for mat making. 
Mailing mats to reach papers on time in- 
volves considerable routine. Papers know 
this. They often suspect the newcomer of 
biting off more than he can chew. 
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Just Published 


How to write 
and market 
photoplays 





— told by a man whose business is 
handling screen stories and writing 
photoplays. 


Here is the live, authoritative, practical manual of 
talking-picture writing, as it is done in Hollywood 
today, for which you have been waiting. 

With plenty of illustrative material from actual 
scripts and from pictures that you have seen, the 
book tells plainly how to utilize sound camera tech- 
nique and build stories in accepted screen-writing 
forms, and what the best channels for marketing 
photoplays are. 


The New Technique 
of Sereen Writing 


By Tamar Lane, Editor, Scenarist, Executive, in 
Association with RKO, Universal, First National, 
Pathe, Paramount, Selznick, and other studios. 


342 Pages, 6x9, $3.00 


Places in the hands of serious writers the first ade- 
quate, comprehensive treatment of screen writing 
that has appeared since the talking picture made 
its advent. Combines many chapters on visualiza- 
tion and development of stories in forms which 
the studios are using today, with helpful supple- 
mentary information that applies to screen 
writers’ problems. 


Special Features 





plete speci scripts of (1) original screen story, (2) 
treatment or adaptation, (3) shooting continuity, each on 
pictures that have been produced. 

er facts on actual marketing situation on film 
plays. 

—dictionary of studio terms; sound and camera effects 
and their use. 

—address lists of story agents and studios. 
hapter on dialog 

—studio story department routine, current 
remuneration, story don’ts, protection, etc., etc. 


See this book 10 days on approval 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Lane’s The New Technique of Screen Writing, 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$3.00, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (We 

pay postage on orders accompanied by remittance.) 
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Writing 
Editorial 
Sales 

Terms on Request 


235 West 46th St., New 


| EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
TEN YEARS‘ EXPERIENCE 


York City 





printer-proofreader-editor. 


924 N. Jackson Street, 


TYPING BY EXPERTS 


with long experience. Elite type. 40c per 1000 words. 
20 Ib. bond. Free carbon mes | Dupliccte. first and last 
. Proof read. Editing, if desired, by experienced 


ROBERT M. NICOLSON 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





SONGWRITERS 


{Poems or Music) 


vinced? Write— 


RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 No. Avers Ave., 


MAKE 


Plot Genie will furnish 
itors a 





i ional ——— plete ed 


* write today, for free information. 
THE PLOT GENIE 


1541 N. Western Ave., 


PROGRAM, with 
contests, book tion 
sis, and descriptive leaflet of H 
th revised 


gnalysie, and. & 
POEMS, ocioding: important poe’ 


corrections. '!/>c line for 
Prompt. Guaranteed. 





MONEY WRITING 
Short Stories, Novels, . Photoplays. Ra Radio le Dramas 
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i] je i id mine for 
rit a a plete ‘caus lueation= = writing for 


Hollywood, Calif. 


for 1938 PRIZE 
-addressed, ctomeed enzelens 


list of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
try contests. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 








nn nedhy mn since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a i 
College Graduate. Typing. 30c 


1000 words for copying, 40c with 


MINNIE L. BATES, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


I offer you an OUTSTANDING PROPOSITION that 
will absolutely speak for itself. Do you want to be con- 





Chicago, Ill. 








poetry. 











SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE 
1234 Broadway 





REE TO SONGWRITERS 


Send. now for free book “HOW TO 
WRITE SONGS” by famous Broadway 
composer, also free Rhyming Dictionary. 


New York City 
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Do not try to undersell established syn- 
dicates, Rates are low enough. Every editor 
multiplies the rate you ask by at least 100 
to get a rough idea of how quickly you must 
be getting rich. Many editors think that 
$5.00 a week for a feature is high. If papers 
are competing for a feature, that’s different. 
The rate goes way up. When selling a metro- 
politan paper you often find that its terri- 
tory precludes the possibility of your selling 
to many outlying papers. So the rate must 
be higher to compensate for limiting your 
market, unless the paper is too keenly 
aware that its name on your list will have 
more than usual advertising value. As a 
general rule, it is not profitable to sell fea- 
tures for less than $1.00 weekly, even to 
small dailies. There are services which sell 
to large numbers of weekly country papers, 
but these sometimes include advertising mat 
service. It is highly specialized. Your field 
is with the dailies and the Sunday papers. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, pub- 
lishes a standard directory of newspapers. 
Each year Editor & Publisher, New York 
City issues a directory of daily and Sunday 
newspapers; and also issues an annual syn- 
dicate directory which gives the names of 
all American features, strips, cartoons and 
columns, and syndicates. 


OUR material should be well mimeo- 

graphed, double spaced. It is not im- 
portant just how you head the first page of 
of each release. I have seen it done fifty 
different ways. Certainly you will want the 
name and address of your service in one 
upper corner. In the other there should 
be the name of the feature, the date of 
release and the number of the release. If 
you are not certain just when the paper 
wants to release the stuff just mark it for 
release on or after a certain date. That 
gives the editor plenty of leaway. 


Mail your material at least a week ahead 
of release date, bearing in mind the differ- 
ence in mailing distances to various cities. 
If a paper wants material sooner it will 
advise you accordingly. Your large enve- 
lope should carry the word COPY in bold 
type in the lower left hand corner. Don’t 
violate editorial custom by using this enve- 
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lope for soliciting papers on your feature. 

It takes time to build up a service. If 
it didn’t, the game wouldn’t be worth play- 
ing. The stakes are high, and for that rea- 
son there must be many losers. Right now 
your best bet is to select an optimistic sub- 
ject and encourage letters from readers. 

One of the encouraging things about syn- 
dicating is the fact that writers who have 
made it their specialty have carved a real 
nitch for themselves while famous people 
in other fields have been terrific flops in 
syndicate writing. These big name features 
command big prices, and that helps the 
market, but because the big shots invariably 
try to cover general fields—human interest, 
news comment and philosophy—they leave 
the field wide open for specific material. 

Many a politician has learned to his dis- 
may that he could not keep up the grind 
of a daily, or even weekly, column. An 
amazing number of such features have come 
to an abrupt finale at the end of a year’s 
time. Meanwhile those who have worked 
up to fame in syndicating through hard work 
and close study of their particular fields go 
on year after year building up their following 
and reaping rewards which cannot be 
measured by dollar bills alone. 


That is the opportunity that is just as good 
today as it was twenty years ago, if not bet- 
ter. Pick up a live subject, learn it thor- 
oughly, write about it interestingly, learn 
your newspaper market, sell as cleverly as 
you can, keep shooting for a mark and don’t 
be discouraged. 


News today is largely depressing. For 
that reason newspapers continue to have a 
definite need for material to brighten the 
reading columns. Don’t be afraid to revive 
old topics, if you agree that things run in 
cycles. Right now a number of papers are 
offering their readers a feature on learning 
how to play the piano! Someone was 
smart enough to observe that the piano 
business is staging a comeback. Features 
like this have an immediate market because 
publishers are in business to make money, 
and like such tie ups. 


What’s coming back into style? Maybe 
that’s your cue as to how to go ahead in 
your business of syndicating your column. 
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NEAT 


ACCURATE 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Rates: 40c per 1,000 wets; | 10% discount on 20,000 words 


POETRY: my per line. 
Proof-read; carbon included. Minor corrections if requested. 
"Return postage prepaid. Mailed fiat. 
MINERVA WHEELER 


715 Dora Ave., Phone 790, Ukiah, California 





WIN $$ IN CONTEST! 
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WILLIAM t U. HEALY 
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of ti game— ing Exactly how to get a ork 
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Authors Attention--Manuscripts Typed 





Neat, expert and prompt service . Cor 
rected and typed to ee a requirements. 40c 
= 1,000 er including , extra first and 
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WRITERS’ TYPING SERVICE 
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THE STORY'S THE THING 


by Agnes Parsons 


(Collaborator on Action-Adventure and Detective- 
Mystery Plot Genie Indexes) 


Postpaid $3.50 
Reader-Audience Interest ................. $0.75 
Story Building Guides..................--- $0.25 
Writer's Reminders ............-.cceeeeees $0.10 


Write for Descriptive Circulers 


PROGRESS PUBLISHERS 


623 Warner Bros. Theatre Bidg. 
411 W. 7th Street Les Angeles, Calif. 











SEND US YOUR porus! 


Dev'e Bile sour gives  endee 0 havi ‘Yon say Sees 

sensational hit and not know it. Send us your song poems 

for FREE expert examination. reports guaranteed. 
RICHARD BROS. 

25 Woods Bidg., , ILL. 
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CHARLES F. RONAYNE 


Authors’ Representative 
and Critic 


Stories, Articles, Book-Lengths 
for the Quality Markets 


60 East 42d Street, New York City 
ee 
| WILL TYPE FREE 


your first ms., not exceeding 3,000 words, on 20-Ib. Esquire Ripple 
Bond, including cartion copy, extra first and last pages, ms. cover, 
if accompanied with second ms., 3,000-word minimum, at my reg- 
ular rates, 50c each 1,000 words. Corrections in punctuation, 
spelling, grammar—75c each 1,000 words. 


KEITH S. PHILLIPS 
3249 WN. Carlisle Street, 


RADIO WRITING 


OU owe it to yourself as a writer, as well 

as to the free lance fraternity, to protect 
the good name of writers with radio continuity 
editors by sending on only professional looking 
scripts. There are over 700 radio stations 
buying radio continuity from free lance writers 
at good, rates. 


RADIO WRITING 





Philadelphia, Pa. 








Se NE HNN i'v.0 8c hdc cee coccenees $2.50 
GATEWAY TO RADIO : 
by Firth & Erskine.............-+5-: $2.50 


RADIO SKETCHES AND HOW TO WRI7.E THEM 
WP POO WM 6 oc odccccsccecvcsees $2.00 


DO’S AND DON’TS OF RADIO WRITING 
by Ralph Rogers...ccccsccccseccces $1.00 
Names, addresses of all radio stations 


Order your copy today and cash in on this 
lively market. 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET revealing SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
SONG WRITING, including pen copy of valuable Rhyming Dictionary 


and Information on current market requirements. if you write poems 
er compose melodies, SEND FOR OUR OFFER. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS 


Dept. 5 Studio Building Portland, Ore. 








Typing of books, stories, plays, , theses b 
gy ee ist with 9 years Len perience Corben 


Corrections in in spe 
corr of actuation, y ge Scripts pea Up 
to 1 40c ; 10,000.25 words, 5c over 
23,000 words; B0c er 1,000 "Poetry lc per line. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road, Wellesley, Mass. 
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Opus 12: Slanguage Series 


(Continued from page 24) 


Writers who intend to write about orches- 
tras in night clubs, cabarets, dance halls, etc., 
should learn that such ensembles are much 
more often referred to as bands (dance bands 
or jazz bands) than as orchestras. They 
should know that in nine cases out of ten the 
leader (dance bands never have conductors) 
is merely a “stooge” who waves a “stooge- 
stick” or baton as a visual aid in selling the 
band to the customers. The boys play just 
as well without him. 

Actually it is likely to be the first sax man 
who directs the rehearsals and is responsible 
for the band’s performance. And it is often 
he and the pianist and one or two others who 
write the arrangements that bring out the 
special talents of the various performers— 
which makes the band sound “slick” and 
brings the leader a lot of credit. The leader 
is usually a fellow with business ability and 
a glamorous personality. Sometimes he is a 
good musician. 

The band is usually “commercial,” cater- 
ing to the tastes of the lay customer rather 
than to that of extreme sophisticates or other 
musicians. It is either “sweet” (after the 
manner of Lombardo, Wayne King, etc.) , or 
“hot” (Casa Loma, Benny Good,nan, Duke 
Ellington, etc.), or a combination of both 
(Paul Whiteman, Ray Noble, Jimmy Greer, 
etc.). 

The hot bands feature “swing,” which is 

*t a new term for jazz. The old style “dix- 
ieland” jazz bands, being small combinations 
of four to six men did about 98 per cent 
“faking,” each man “ad-libbing” or impro- 
vising his own part. The conglomerate “licks, 
hokum” and “sock” was called “barrel- 
house.” 

But barrel-housing with twelve to twenty 
men would torture the toughest ear, so the 
modern “ride” or “swing” choruses are writ- 
ten out. Even when some individual is al- 
lowed to “go to town, take off, swing out, jam 
it, or kick it around” the accompaniment is 
written for the rest of the band. 

The “licks” the barrel-housers used are old- 
fashioned now—‘“corny.” The word “jazz” 
is corny, too, so the boys call it “swing.” And 
do they love it! You should hear some of 
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the “jam sessions” in the all night cafes where 
the big-shot hot men, through for the night 
on their own jobs, drop in and “kick it 
around” until the small hours. 

Sweet music is soft and soothing, some- 
times sad, always sentimental. Swing music 
is bold and robust, unrestrained, often sen- 
sual, and nearly always happy and carefree. 

And there you have it. If music is sen- 
sous it is sensuous, and no insinuation about 
it—though yonder unsophisticated maiden 
may not realize it. 

You might write of “the sensuous drone of 
the violins” if your orchestra is playing a sexy 
Egyptian dance, or “the sticky sentimentality 
of the saxophone” if you’re writing of a Car- 
men Lombardo. But don’t have a hot sax 
“sobbing sentimentally” or a sweet singer 
“kicking the gong.” And for goodness sake 
don’t have your trombonist perform with fly- 
ing fingers, or the trumpeter play with his 
mouthpiece in his mouth. If it’s a radio band 
the men mustn’t converse while the program 
is on the air, and the man who plays a 
“squealing” clarinet never gets a job. 

The appended list will enable you to write 
accurately about modern music—or if your 
musicians are “longhair” you can get a musi- 
cal dictionary at any book store for a quarter. 
Which will suffice you nicely—if you'll watch 
your adjectives ! 


JAZZ SLANGUAGE 


Ad lib—To take liberties with the tempo or 
melodic structure. To take-off, go to town, jam it, 
kick it around. 


Arrangement—An orchestration. 


Arranger—The ghost writer of the music busi- 
ness, who orchestrates the music to fit the peculiar 
style and talents of the band. 


Band—Term commonly applied to dance, caba- 
ret, night club and radio orchestras playing modern 
music. 


Barrel-house—To play in ensemble, each man 
improvising his part. 

Bastard—Illegitimate. A term used widely by 
musicians in private conversation to indicate con- 


tempt. “He has a bastard tone. He plays bastard 
chords.” 


Brass—Trumpets, trombones, sousaphones, etc., 
are brass instruments. The players of those instru- 
ments are “brass men,” and collectively they con- 
stitute the brass section of a band. 

Bounce—A lilting rhythm of medium tempo. 
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DO YOU 


¢ 


THIS BOOK IS AS IMPORTANT 
TO YOU AS THE DICTIONARY 
AND THE THESAURUS 


What every writer wants to know: how to get 
the most out of his writing, how to protect it, how 
to sell it. The author, a specialist for over 20 
years in the legal aspects of authorship, is well in- 
formed on the subject. What he has to say will 
not only save you thousands of dollars, but will 
rid you of worry about legal complications. 

Contents: Full information about COPY- 
RIGHT, CONTRACTS, AGENTS, PIRACY, 
PLAGIARISM, MARKETS, LIBEL, etc. Com- 
plete index and full contract forms. 


What Authors Say About it: 


STUART CHASE: “‘A fine book for any author to have 
on his desk. The advice given may save him thousands of 
dollars, and what is even more important, mental anguish.” 


LEWIS MUMFORD: “Should be as much a part of a 
writer’s working equipment as his dictionary.”’ 


What Critics Say About It: 


LEWIS GANNETT, in an enthusiastic double-column 
review in The New York Herald Tribune: ‘A book which 
every )ublisher, every literary agent, every budding author 
should have on his desk.”’ 


N. Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW: “A book of imme- 
diate value which the writer must welcome.” 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY: “A new and useful book 
. . . the only considerable book on copyright that has been 
published by any competent authority.’ 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE: “A must book for any profes- 
sional writer.”’ 


THE PROTECTION AND 
MARKETING OF 


LITERARY 
PROPERTY 


by Philip Wittenberg 
395 PAGES, $3.75 


FOR 5 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION MAIL COUPON 








ty JULIAN METER, Inc. 
‘est 40th Street, York, N. Y. 

Sead me The mesa and Marketizg of Literary Fever 

for qh I will pay postman $3.75, a few cents post 

I may return book within five dave + “full refund. (Book 

will be sent post free if remittance is enclosed. Same return 

privilege applies. 
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NEW FACES 
FOR 1938 @ ® 


RUTH C. DIETZ, West Albany, N. Y. 
{ WILLIAM J. HALL, Houston, Texas 

{| LAWRENCE N. LEINHEUSER, Brooksville, Ky. 
I FLAVIA DAFOE, St. Paul, Minn. 
} 

' 





MRS. ASTRID BAXTER, Whitehall, Montana 
CLARENCE O. TRUEBLOOD, Whittier, Calif. 
} ATTENTION EDITORS! These new writers seem to be 
a headed for fame. Watch them! 
\ ATTENTION WRITERS! 











if you're struggling vainly 
lor recognition, here is an 
opportunity you can’t afford DEEP MYSTERY 
je pane up! It may lead to a ae ae in 
valuable editorial con- “Marte Celeste’ was foun e 
HOW TO QUALIFY: Mail [| aimlessly in the ‘open sea, 
‘our best fiction for a care-- adie Gare Ge nal ee 
ul reading and a detailed thing was shipshape. Not 
H critical analysis. Enclose a sign of piracy or mu- 
} service fee and return pos- tiny. No apparent reason 
ij tage. If your work shows jin A 
rt real promise, your name will mystery remains sealed! 
appear at ng early date. nite 
ere Wi a new group 
each month, so try again, EST SOLUTION, in less 
if you don’t succeed at first! than 300, words 1 BAGH 
(to S00. words) sioo; ff PARES Sead, Tose 
yn) 1,500 to 6,000 words— itreo WITH TH 
50100 to 12,000 words PROPER SERVICE FEE. 
oF 60. . Special rates for 
longer mss. 





Promising stories will be tried on the best markets at no 
extra expense to you. If they sell, my commission is only 
10%, and I refund the fees! 


GEORGE POMMER, JR. 
(Nine years in the Writing Game) 
4311 Garfield South, Minneapolis, Minn. 












MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt and experienced service—competent and technically 
perfect work. Attention given to spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Carbon copy free. Additional first and last pages. 
Rates: 35¢ per thousand words—15% reduction over 10,000 
words. Poetry Ic per line. Also German-English translations. 


, TYPE-RIGHT BUREAU 
2777 North 50th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











Syndicate Writers 


Buy these 
3 official market lists 


1. The Editor and ee eae B. 
Section listing the name, = 
of every known reliable — _* and 
abroad. In addition, the exact name of each 
release sold by each syndicate is given, and much 
other general ———- An invaluable, neces- 
sary guide for every syndicate writer, selling his 
own work. 30c postpaid. 

2. The Editor and Publisher Year Book listing the 
mame and address of every newspaper daily 
well as the names of its various editors. All aus 
on all advertising agencies and a tremendous 
amount of general ange | a Cy pm writer 
must have to sell his own work. $2.00 postpaid. 

3. The American Newspaper Year Book. Same as 

the above item, except that it deals only with 
mi country newspapers that are issued weekly, 
twice a week, or fortnightly. $3.00 postpaid. 


Order any of the above from 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Writer’s Digest 22 East 12th St. 
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Commercial—An orchestra which caters to the 
taste of the layman is called commercial. 

Cut—To perform without error. To play stac- 
Cato. 

Corny—Old-fashioned. Trite. 

Dixieland—Barrel-house. 

Dog-house—A string bass. Also bull-fiddle. 

Ensemble—The full orchestra. 

Fake—To improvise. (See Ad lib.) 

Flare—A loud, unsteady tone (usually high in 
pitch) played by a full section, or by the ensemble. 

Flash—A device to attract attention, either mu- 
sically, by action, or in dress or other display. 

Figures—Dainty insertions used as background 
to the melody. 

Fiddle—Common term for the violin. One who 
plays hot, cowboy or hill-billy tunes, or in a 
mediocre manner is always a fiddler. Kreisler is a 
violinist—Jack Benny a fiddler. 

Go to town—(See Ad lib.) 

Gourd—A fiddle. 

Gob-stick—A clarinet. 

Gripe-session—A meeting of the members of an 
orchestra for the purpose of criticism—not always 
constructive. 

Hot—With a swing. 

Hill-billy—Folk songs of the hills. Corny. 

Jam—(See Ad lib.) 

jam-session—A session of faking, wherein each 
man gets the opportunity to “take-off.” 

Joint—Slang for arrangement or orchestration. 

Jazz—Jazz. 

Kick it around—(See Ad lib.) 

Lick—An improvised group of notes of a certain 
rhythmic and harmonic pattern. 

Lift—With a lilt. 

Legit—Legitimate. Classical music. 

Long-hair—A performer of classical music. A 
legit musician. 

Mess around—(See Ad lib.) 

Mute—A device for decreasing the volume and 
altering the tone of brass and stringed instruments. 

Orchestration—(See Arranger.) 

Rhythm—Cadence. The style and accent of the 
beat. Not to be confused with tempo. 

Ride—The lilt or lift in swing music. 

Reader—One who reads music quickly and ac- 
curately. 

Phrase—A musical sentence—usually one-fourth 
of a chorus. To express a musical idea in a par- 
ticular style or manner. 

Scream—A high, piercing tone, usually taken 
by trumpets or clarinets, very similar to a flare. 

Scat singing—Hear Cab Calloway do it! Or do 
you remember the war songs in Trader Horn? 

Section—The collective instruments of one clas- 
sification. 

Skin-pounder—A drummer. 

Slap-fiddle—A string bass. 

Stock—A published orchestration for sale to all 
musicians. 

Special—An orchestration written especially for 
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one band. : 
Standard—Term applied to perennially popular 


tunes. 

Stooge-stick—aA baton. 

Stick-shaker—A stooge who pretends to be “lead- 
ing” a band. 

Stomp—A dance tune of fast tempo. 

Stomach-pump—A trombone. Also slip-horn or 
skid-iron. 

Style—Distinctive manner of rendering musical 
selections. 

Stylist-—A performer who excells in phrasing in 
a distinctive manner. 

Sock—Marked, bouncing rhythm. 

Sub-tone—A peculiar quality of tone obtained 
by playing a clarinet very softly and amplifying 
the sound electrically. 

Technician—A performer who excells in speed 
and technique. 

Whip—A peculiar manner of following one tone 
with another with a rising inflection resembling 
the snapping of a whip. 





Sir: 

Nine hundred and twelve days the water has 
been rippling gaily under the well known bridge, 
and in that time my interest in the Writer’s Digest 
has grown from a passive casual pursual to a 
greedy grabber. 

Refering to the invitation of the Digest readers 
to express their views on which job is the most 
condusive to fiction production, let me argue that 
my job, manicuring in a barber shop, as being the 
place where one may get closer to true human na- 
ture than most places. Where else may one see a 
legislator, a banker, a plumber, a newspaper man, 
and the great American play-boy—all with their 
collective suspenders down, so to speak? Where 
else can one sit and hear truth “stranger than fic- 
tion” related from one chair to another? Yea, 
man! And—TI have ample time to pencil my notes 
and slip them slyly into my pocket for future ref- 
erence. I sell a few things now and then, and have 
won some nice prizes. 

Thanks for many helpful articles, 
Irlene Knight, 
Box 1438 
Fort Worth, Texas. 








The 1937 Photo Almanac Guide 


contains 215 pages, is 6x9 inches in size; 
stoutly bound; and sells for only 90c 
postpaid. Contains all markets that buy 
photographs, and the requirements and 
rate of payment of each. Also five chap- 
ters on how to take and sell good photo- 
graphs with examples. Order from 
Writer’s Digest Book Department, 22 
East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Recommended by the 
American Library 
Association 


The 
Writer’s Market 


- « « has received 250 favorable 
newspaper and magazine reviews! 


T= only up-to-date, complete and accurate 
writer’s market directory is the 1937 Writer’s 
Market. This has been checked and double-checked 
by hundreds of editors, by our own market agents, 
and by our own editorial staff. It is the only up-to- 
date market directory, and the best one ever offered 
writers. 

This is the sixth edition of The Writer’s Market 
since 1930. In this book we have put out many 
new features suggested by our readers, and im- 
proved the last edition on every count. 

professional writers the world over leave 
standing orders with us to send them each new 
edition of The Writer’s Market? You need this 

k. Study over its contents: 


@ Editorial Requirements of every magazine in 
the world carrying fiction; classified, indexed 
and stated in detail. 

@ Editorial Requirements of every trade journal 
buying articles, photographs or fiction; clas- 
sified, and stated in detail. 


@ Detailed editorial requirements of book pub- 
lishers in U. S., England and Canada. 

@ Detailed requirements of all syndicates. 

@ Complete markets for photographs. 

@ Accurate copyright information written for 
us by the Register of Copyrights. 

@ Complete continuity requirements of every 
radio station buying free lance material. 

@ Foreign Markets, Movie Markets, House Or- 
gans, Play Publishers, Verse Markets, 
etc., etc. 


Every responsible market for magazine fiction ap- 
ars in The 1937 Writer’s Market. You can peat 
rom this book. 


ORDER TODAY 











WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 


(0 Send me id one copy of “‘The 1937 Writer’s 
Mocha t cxahes $3.00. 


OEnter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 


DIGEST and send me tpaid one copy of “ihe 
1937 Writer’s Market.’’ I enclose $4.00 payment 
in full. 
BE iiss tiawansdinnstatsessawsansseseeeede oe 
PID, cen bin sass ins 06 6k0 S365 eseenseedesskeeeee 
Ge ag svidetasaxcvesweeeweours DB ievivvacsnstey 


My subscription is [] new [J renewal [J extension 
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How to Make a Story 
Interesting 


By DemMA Ray OLDHAM 


Demma Ray Oldham wrote the delightful Liza Crabtree stories which appeared in Pictorial Review. 
Her stories, poems and articles have appeared in slicks, pulps and newspapers and she 
has been starred by both O’Henry and O’Brien collection of best stories. 


That is the first thing that the editor 

sees when our story reaches his desk. 
If we have the “dead fish” type of title the 
editor becomes suspicious at once that the 
story is no better than the title. On the other 
hand, if the title is crisp and arresting, the 
editor will be interested in knowing if the 
story lives up to its title and will begin 
reading. 

The beginning of the story must capture 
the interest of the reader. This cannot be 
done with pages of full narration. It is best 
done by introducing an interesting main 
character ; a character that is alive. Let the 
reader hear him talk, see him walk, catch the 
sound of his voice, sound of his laughter, feel 
his emotions, know his name, age, features, 
height, color of hair and eyes, complexion, 
nationality, occupation, likes and dislikes. He 
should also know his character trait in the 
beginning, and his peculiarities which make 
him different from all other characters. 

Place the main character in an interesting 
setting. One that is different from all others 
you have known. In describing this setting 
make it so clear and plain that the reader 
will see it just as you do. Give the lighting, 
color, two stationery objects, one moving 
object, odor or taste. Make your five senses 
register when you begin to describe the set- 
ting. Have the weather match with the mood 
of your main character. All this produces an 
effect, that is impossible to get otherwise. 

Then face this interesting character with a 
real problem. Something he must accomplish 
and something that is essential to his happi- 


I ET us begin at the beginning—the title. 
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ness. In solving this main story problem, con- 
front your character with at least two ob- 
stacles which are difficult for him to over- 
come, before the main problem can be solved. 
In other words, in the beginning of your story 
face your main character with danger diffi- 
culty and disaster in solving his problem. 

For instance, Jack Smith is heir to a large 
fortune provided he is married at the age of 
twenty-one. Tomorrow is his twenty-first 
birthday and Mary suddenly decides she will 
not marry him without her father’s consent, 
and the father has just sailed for Europe. Or 
John and Julia are determined to wed; and 
as they elope with the irate father following 
their trail, they find the mountain highway 
blocked by a washout. A cloudburst has 
washed the bridge away, and there is no way 
around. In trying to find a way around, over 
a rough mountain trail they have a car ac- 
cident and almost demolish the car. This 
would face your main character with danger, 
difficulty, and seeming disaster, and that is 
what creates suspense, and suspense is what 
makes your story interesting. If suspense is 
created throughout the story and the reader 
is anxious to know how your main character 
will work himself out of these difficulties he 
will will read your story through, and say 
when he has finished: “That’s an interesting 
story.” 

In placing these difficulties in the path of 
the main character, make the last obstacle so 
great that the reader will think it impossible 
for the character to come out victorious. 
Then the “twist” that comes suddenly, re- 
moves the major obstacle and brings a sur- 
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FRIEDE 


offers a new, personal sales 
and criticism service for 
WRITERS 





Actively connected with publishing 
in all its branches for over 14 years. 


WHO IS 


DONALD Co-owner of Boni & Liveright from 
1925 to 1928. In 1928 founded 
FRIEDE? = Covici-Friede with Pascal Covici. 
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PRANCES MARION 


November 15, 1937 


Dear Donald Friede: 


Congratulations on your new 
service. I am glad to see that 
somebody with your invaluable 
experience and contacts is at last 
making it possible for the writer 
who needs assistance end advice 
in preparing his story for motion 
picture presentation to get reliable 
and really helpful guidance. 


You have my best wishes. 


Cordially yours, 


SF waa, hewn 





THE TWO 3 Novels, published and unpublished. 
I will give you a complete criticism 
SERVICES of your novel, making any sugges- 
tions that will help you to revise 
OFFERED 


your manuscript, and explaining all 
my suggestions in detail. When I 
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feel that your revisions under my guidance have made 
of it a publishable book, or if I feel that it is publish- 
able as it is originally submitted, I will undertake to 
offer it for publication. If, however, I feel that the 
book is not and cannot be made a publishable one, 
but that it might be the basis of a motion picture 
original, I will undertake to prepare a treatment of it, 
incorporating in the treatment any changes and revi- 
sions which I think of value, and will offer this treat- 
ment to the studios. My fee for reading and criticising 
your novel is $50.00. If I act as your agent in the sale 
of the book for publication I will receive the usual 
agency commission of 10%. If I act as collaborator in 
preparing a motion picture treatment of your novel, I 
will receive 25% of the proceeds of any sale. 


Short stories and originals. 1 will read your story 
with a view to selling it as a motion picture. If I feel 
that it is salable as submitted I will undertake to offer 
it to the studios. If I do not feel that the story as it 
stands has any picture possibilities, I will tell you in 
detail why I have reached this decision, what mistakes 
you have made, and how to avoid making these mis- 
takes in the future. If I feel that the story might be the 
basis of a motion picture, I will undertake to prepare 
a treatment of it, incorporating in the treatment any 
changes and revisions which I think of value, and 
will offer this treatment to the studios. My fee for read- 
ing and criticising your story is $15.00 for stories up 
to 10,000 words, and $20.00 for stories of up to 20,000 
words. If I act as your agent in the sale of the story to 
motion pictures I will receive the usual agency com- 
mission of 10%. If I act as collaborator in preparing 
a motion picture treatment of your story, I will receive 
25% of the proceeds of any sale. 


All fees and charges are all-inclusive, and payable on 
the submission of the manuscript. No charge will be 
made for resubmission, and for the checking of revi- 
sions made according to my suggestion. 


HILE these services, as described above, may 

sound reminiscent of other services now offered, 
I believe they differ in two very fundamental respects: 
first, that I have no intention of offering more than I 
can deliver—I would rather do a good job for a few 
authors than have a factory for "mass production” 
literary criticism; and second, the fourteen years of 
practical business (as well as literary) experience with 
which I can approach an author's problems. I suggest 
that you send your Mss. to me on either of the above 
bases or if you have any questions to ask—write to me 
and I will answer them promptly. 


DONALD FRIEDE 


9172 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 





This Agency is licensed by the Commissioner of Labor of the State of California. 
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WriITER’s DIGEST 





The Trend Is 
Toward WIMMER 


It takes a long time to “‘make’? a commercially suc- 
cessful author. Training in the knowledge of fiction 
fundamentals means more than merely lifting the formula 
out of a text book. Sales come more quickly to those 
writers who work along with me as ‘“‘coach.”’ 

I take you in tow and train you how to produce 
commercially practical stories. I take as much trouble 
to analyze you as I do your manuscripts. ¥ 

Write me a letter now, telling about your writing 
experience. Send with it any short story or article 
manuscript and a dollar bill, with stamped and self-ad- 
dressed envelope for a straight-from-the-shoulder report 
on status of your work and you as a writer. Sen 
with novelettes of 12,000 or more words and book 
manuscripts, with stamped and self-addressed envelope. 
If good as is, I will market with no additional cost 
except 10% sales commission. I want a few good 
manuscripts—I have a new plan that will porduce re- 
sults. Seven years a successful critic. Ask for Bulletins 
5A and 6A. 


DON H. WIMMER 


Literary Adviser 


R. F. D. 7, Huntington, Indiana 








TIP TOP TYPING 


Insure your sales. Stories typed exactly as editors prefer 
them; clear type; no erasures; correct spelling, punctua- 
tion, English. Extra first—last pages. Carbon, Mailed 
flat. 40c per 1,000 words. 20,000 up, 30c. Prompt. 


ETHEL ROSBOROUGH 
1730 West 100th Street Chicago, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed, one carbon and duplicate out- 
side - (Second carbon if requested at no additional 
cost. oetry 2c per line. Minor corrections. All work 
proof read. ailed flat. Prompt service and quality work 
Senepateed. Forty cents 1000 words. Rates above 20,000 


words. 
LENORE MORGAN 
406 S. Grove St. 


PUBLISHERS SELDOM GIVE REAL 
REASONS FOR REJECTIONS 


Your manuscript might be made salable with 
expert advice. Revision, Collaboration, Sales. 


MARY R. WALSH 


Editorial Adviser 
Formerly of the Atlantic Monthly Company and 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


4 Park Street, 


NOVELISTS 


The Criticism Department of WRITER’S 
DIGEST offers a free report on novels 
stating whether or not the script has 
sufficient merit to justify further time and 
effort. 








Waupun, Wis. 





Boston 








Criticism Department 
22 E. 12th Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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prise ending. This must be done quickly, ef- 
fectively and deftly. 


A real artist also adds interest to his story 
by painting each scene. The colors used are 
those to match the mood of the main char- 
acter. Have you not read stories that were 
stark and bare, and you had a feeling that 
something had been left out or that the story 
did not have a finished touch? Lack of color 
will leave a story bleak and lifeless. If your 
main character is gay, paint a gay scene. 
Splash color here and there. Green grass, gay 
flowers, bright roadster and a blue sky. If the 
main character is discouraged, paint the 
scene to match. Gray clouds, dull, smoke- 
stained buildings and bare trees. Paint your 
main character’s clothing, hair, eyes, lips, fin- 
ger tips and shoes. Try this out on an old, 
colorless, lifeless story which you have on 
hand and see what a difference it will make. 


Contrast also adds interest to a story. If 
the leading lady is blond, why not have your 
main male character a brunette. If the main 
male character is tall and handsome then let 
your villian be low and heavy. If the occupa- 
tion of your leading male character is bank- 
ing or protecting money, let your villian be 
a killer and a destroyer of life and money. 
If your main female character is an Ameri- 
can, let the maid be French or her butler 
English. You will be surprised at what con- 
trast will do for your story. Show contrast 
in nationality, occupation, complexion, char- 
acter trait, tone of voice, disposition and 
movement. Look at a picture which is faded 
and colorless and then at one which is 
splashed with contrasting colors and you will 
see the difference between a bleak, drab story 
and one which has been painted scene by 
scene to match the mood of the main char- 
acter, with contrasting characters placed here 
and there. 


Include something unusual in your story. 
An unusual person, an unusual place or an 
unusual situation. Something that you have 
never seen in any other story, and this will 
also add interest. An unusual setting is very 
effective. Find a place that all other writers 
have failed to find ; a character that all writ- 
ers have failed to meet; a situation which is 
different from any you have ever heard of 
before. 
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Work on the human emotions. Waken as 
many as possible so long as you can do it 
well. Make your reader feel the emotions of 
your main character—sorrow, anger, love, 
joy, hate, fear, horror and exaltation. The 
strongest emotions are always stirred by life 
and death. 

See that your story is rythmical. There 
must be rythm and beauty throughout the 
entire story. No rough, uneven, hard sound- 
ing words or sentences. Take out any grat- 
ing sentences or phrases. 

Write your story so that eighty per cent of 
the reading public will enjoy it. The million- 
aire, the hat check girl, the groceryman, the 
society woman, the policeman, the politi- 
cian, the mechanic and the housewife. 

Strong, suitable similies used throughout 
your story add interest and double the 
strength of any sentence. 

Your main story problem can be strength- 
ened, and the interest doubled, by having 
something very important depend on the out- 
come of the accomplishment of the main 
story problem. In other words John is faced 
with the problem of making a trip across the 
continent. That would create interest. But 
if John is hurrying to the beside of his 
mother who is at the point of death, and 
John is accompanied by a specialist who can 
save her life—that doubles the interest of his 
cross-continent flight. 

Create a single emotional effect throughout 
the entire story. Never use a scene, or even a 
sentence that does not bring out the main 
emotional effect of the story. 

In the ending, show the effect the entire 
story has had on your main character. 




















Cartoons Comment 
Satire Wit 
J U D G E Crosswords Games 
Short detective stories 
57th All submissions carefully 
ANNIVERSARY = THE sunce, 18 east ath st. 


New York, New York 


ONE YEAR — $1.50 











WISHING erics's succesful New Yes 


741 N. Milwaukee St. Milwaukee, Wis. 






































THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO WRITING 
SUCCESS fully explained in my NEW 3-WAY 
PLAN. Write today for free details and a mes- 
sage of interest to all aspiring writers. 


DORIS GARST 
500 Cedar Street Douglas, Wyoming 


odern Criminal Investigation 


This 460 page cloth bound book published i 1934 is an 

— making contribution to the art and science of police 
rocedure. Never before BY such vital eT, "Toten the 

Betective writer been condensed in one volume. 

back guarantee. $3.00 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
FREE CRITICISM 


With each pins i job -_ in this month! Only 35 cents 
the thousand; carbon, fine bond, corrections, professional 
format. We sell for me’ a and we buy a few good 
stories each year. ‘‘We work with you until you sell.” 
Try us once! 


HUNTER LITERARY INSTITUTE 


Hanna City Lock Box E Illinois 











AUTHOR'S TYPIST 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Fein Up to 10,000 words, 40c; 10,000 to 25,000, 35c; over 

Boe per 1,000 words. Corrections in spelling, gram- 

~* gt punctuation, if desired. Carbon copy and extra 
outside sheets free. Mailed flat. 


LAURA M. HARNESS 
Box 3 Lynnhaven, Virginia 


TRY — TOOKER — TECHNIC 


Send —“- for free folder “How a 
peteran, iter. n 

elp You Personal Collaboration, 
Revision, Plot Outlines. New York 
Representative. 


RICHARD TOOKER 














Dept. WJ, P. O. Box 148 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

See examples own work Jan Thrilling 

Mystery, December Author & Journalist. 

















MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed 30c thousand words; grammar and 
spelling corrected, carbon. 


MISS N. MYERS 


College Graduate 


600 W. 144th St., New York City 


Composers—Lyricists 


Songs arranged—words and melodies written or revised 
by the arranger of “Cherry Blossom Lane." “Treasure 
Island,"" "Carolina Moon" and many other hits. Reason- 
able rates for finest professional service. Send for details. 


HAROLD POTTER 
1619 (D) Broadway, 





New York 








Do You Like Photography? 
See MINICAM— 
The Miniature Camera Monthly 
at your local newsstand 
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Theres ad NEW WAY 





to WRITING SUCCESS 


Writers find Practical Fiction Writing the sure 
way to success. Complete training . . . con- 


structive criticisms... professional guidance... 
sales service... No flattery, no wasted time or 
effort. The most interesting, practical plan for 
fiction writers .. Investigate 
now. Send for free booklet _FREE 
- and criticism coupon. — 
THE SIMPLIFIED | TRAINING ‘COURSE 
1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Send me your free book, ‘“‘The Way Past the 
Editor,”” and the free criticism coupon. 
RN aa Nees ninth PaeRe er se ever enews orcedves gt 











THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories pave 
the way to success for YOU. My clients write me con- 
tinually that they are selling their manuscripts which I 
have professionally prepared for publication. I revise, 

lish, and give your story new life, interest and appeal. 

eturned to you ty: and with carbon copy. Terms, one 
dollar per thousand words, Write for discount on books. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately and promptly. Carbon copy. Cor- 
rections in spelling made free. 25c per 1,000. 


BEULAH BUNDY 


Writer’s DicEst 





P. O. Box 63, New Castle, Indiana 











“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author’s 
own plot; or as a means for lifting bodily a 
complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready to 
be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, all 
these plots are beautifully classified for con- 
venient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the great, 
the near-great and the beginner throughout 
the literary world. It is sold on a 20 day 
100% money back guarantee. The book is 
a work of genius and a lasting tribute to the 
craftsman who composed it. Buy Plotto 
today, and use and study it for 20 days. If 
you are not thrilled and excited by this pur- 
chase we will refund your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST is much 
ter than that of any other writers’ a. Each 
issue is read by begi writers, prof al writers, 
editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical a. 
advertising agencies, and newspaper men oughout 
United States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of 
foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, tepeweltes, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted b 
column. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Sen — 
with cash to cover for the February issue on or before 
January 16. Rates 7 cents the word. 

a. ask eoweee who has a complaint on an advertiser 

de ent to please get in touch with 
WRITE 4) DIGES promptly. 





THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB, Box 670, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, gives YOUR problem individual attention 
and introduces YOU to other interesting and con- 
genial members. Postage—piease. 





THE CYTHEREA CLUB, ag Nagy ng — Helps 
those whose opportunities for ag congenial 
contacts are limited. Box 670, Seattle, Washington. 
Enclose postage. 





NEW! THE PLOT BUILDER—An endless source of 

a, suggestions for Short Shorts, Short Stories, 

ovies, Radio, etc. Complete, 50c. Duffy Co., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 





PERSONAL HANDWRITING ANALYSIS, 25c. Char- 
acter, talent. Questions answered. Merriam, 4649 
oodlawn, Chicago. 





CAMERA JOURNALIST HEADQUARTERS FOR 
FIVE YEARS—Two-color press cards 25c; “Press” 
Automobile Tags $1.00; release forms ic each; 
sample copy last year’s Photo-Markets, 10c; latest 
7th Edition listing 2,000 Markets, 40c. John P. 
Lyons, 402-X Evans Building, Washington, D. C. 





STIMULATE YOUR LIFE through the joy of new 
friends acquired by j Circle. En- 
close stamped envelope for details. Dept. V, Box 
107, Grand Central Annex, New York. 








PUBLICATION an aid in developing beginner’s talent. 
Send a F ad details new plan. Thomas Wood, Mas- 
sena, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING EXPL EXPLAINED—Sample pages. 
Dime and stamp. (Copyright 1935) Enlarged. G. 
N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


FEATURE WRITERS! Write me for prices on my 
newspaper A ee service, containing “tips” for 
feature articles tisfaction guaranteed. B. Ott, 
1027 S. Prince St., Princeton, Ind. 


SCHOOL TEACHER—Recently returned from Shang- 
hai. Will answer all questions, technical or aca- 
demic. Authentic war pictures, 6 for $1.00. Box 
C-634, 305 West 8th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


RADIO WRITING EXPLAINED. Script ompte Page. 
(Copyright 1937.) Dime and stamp. “Screen 
Writing Explained.” Script Su 
methods. (Copyright 1937) Dime and stamp. G. 
N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


PEN AND INK ILLUSTRATIONS for your story, 
verse or book. One dollar each. Send money 
order. M. Millner, 1461 Plymouth Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


EDITORS—Fillers, anecdotes, jokes. Samples, 25c. 
Coping Service, 2240 Fairmount, Ave., Fort Worth, 
exas 


MEN-WOMEN—Learn baffling card tricks overnight. 
Be popular, mystify friends. Perform the most 
seemingly impossible and varied card miracles with- 
out skill or previous knowledge of slight-of- hand. 
Explained so clearly you can perform them immedi- 
ately. Invalid magician now tells you how for one 
dollar. Duke Labey, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
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WILL TRADE D‘ORSAY PLOT CARDS for books of 
interest to writer. Mrs. Kline, 304 S. Downing, 
Seaside, Ore. 


HOW I TOURED THE WORLD ON NOTHING. Man- 
uscript, $1. _Buchler, 154 Hamilton Terrace, Lon- 
don, England. 








WANTED to solicit the services of an attorney in an 
important matter. One about to retire from the 
practice < = referred. +. J. O'Callaghan, 
2118 N. St., Miami, Fla. 


“LIVE” PLOTS—An unusual offer for a limited time. 
Thousand-word outline, nage | opening, — ~1 
max, suspense characters, er-appeal. Ori, 1- 
ity guaranteed. your idea and one dollar— 
but act quickly. serous 204 Raymond Rd., West 
Hartford, Conn. 








GAGS of the possible and impossible situation type 
wanted. 50-50 split. Lawrence Tiberio, Keewatin, 
Minn. 


LOVERS’ pcre gt aot often they break up ro- 
mances should blossom into ene wapemeres 
or disrupt otherwise happy marriages. t an 
understanding friend settle your erences with 
mature, practical and sympathetic judgment. Ad- 
vice entirely confidential. Particulars for a stamp. 
“Marriage Forum,” Box 4951, Arlington, Va. 








BASHFUL? Send 25c for my book, “How to Develop 
Self-Confidence and Will-Power.” Wendell Russell, 
604 W. Wea, Paola, Kans. 





PERSONAL—Southern widow, 48, lost in a multitude 
in New York City. Cultured gentlemen, write. 
Box B-3. 





400 SYNONYMS FOR SAID—Dime, stamp. Paxson, 
Box 447, Narberth, 





PROSTITUTES LINGO— Valuable to writers, 20c. 


ox 0-3. 


ALL. Tee a Recipe Markets,” “Writing and 
Limeri ‘Analyzing the Anecdote,” dime, stamp. 
Paxson, 447, Narberth, Pa. 


some LINGO — By an ex-service man, 20c. 


EASY TO EARN $50.00 TO guenee EXTRA CASH 
monthly during spare time. perate your own 
business from , Write mM for free folder 
describing 100 helpful plans. Dixon Co., 776-H, 
Springfield, Mass. 


TRUTH OF NUDISM! Lived in Nudist Camp for 
-_ ears. Questions truthfully answered. Dollar. 
ox B-4. 


SALABLE SHORT STORY PLOTS—Five complete 
story outlines, $1.00. Mail cash or money order to 
W. F. Coleman, Box 252, Ax Anniston, Ala. 


CONCERNING A MATTER. OF PUBLISHING — 
Wanted to get in touch with an individually coed 
and ae publication. J. O’Callaghan, 2118 N 

d St., Miami, Fla. 


LOYAL MATRONS OF AMERICA: UNITE FOR 
WORLD PEACE oa“ae word text book; informa- 
tion; Fey coin. . Cooper, 2308 N. 20th, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


ANYONE WITH SMALL ae can earn up to 
$500.00, April-May. inp brings particu 
Lightning Speed, n't 


ANN WILLIAMS, PERSONAL PROBLEMS AN- 
Ss . Confidential replies. Birth date, 25c 
1100 Narragansett Blvd., Cranston, R. I 


NEW PLOTTO FOR SALE—With instruction book, 
$9.50. Gores. Sniedermen, 427 Beach 66th St. 
Arverne, L. I., N. Y. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—When you require spot 
graphs address Box 166, Mount Vernon, ~ oe 








(coin). 


“WHO WILL MARRY ME!I—AND FINANCE MY 
EDUCATION.” Ambitious embryo male, Fy 
personality. Humble, tolerant and sincere. x B-2. 


ENLARGING AND BEAUTIFUL ARTISTIC HAND 
COLORING IN OILS. Interesting and 
shots pref Stamp for 
Drainer, 1213 Elder ym New York City. 





2,500 USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. Bar- 
gains. Catalog, 10c. Wanted books, courses, type 
———. gins presses. Thomas Reid, Powell, 
ennsylva 





JOBS PLEASE! Chauffeur and maid. Box B-1 





RAPID WORD COUNTING (Copyright 1935)—Dime 
and stamp. “Uniform Bottom Mar ” included 
Free. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 





AUTHENTIC LINGO of prisoners, printers, railroad- 
ers, sailors, aviators. 25 cents each. 7442 York 
Drive, Clayton, Mo. 





CALIFORNIA win AND GAME INFORMATION— 
$1.00 per specie. G. W. Philpott, Route 2, Box 
51-D, Redwood City, Calif. 





CONFIDENTIAL PSYCHOLOGICAL ADVICE. Six 
questions, $1.00. Personal replies. R. 5, Box 14, 
Floresville, Texas. 


WRITERS! Plot your personal life to avoid ennui, 
disillusionment, sterility. Let Contacts, nal cor- 
respondence club for the mentally isolated literate, 
enlighten you. 3c stamp, please. Contacts, Box 91, 
Station D, New York City. 


FEATURE WRITERS! Write me for prices on my 
newspaper clipping service containing tips for fea- 
ture articles. Satisfaction guarantee ‘ance Kaz- 
lowski, 904 N. Chestnut aut St. Kewanee, Ill. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL SELL READILY—Send 25c¢ 
for details and markets. Writers Service, Box 413, 
Marlin, Texas. 


YOUNG FULL-TIME WRITER earning decent living, 
wants ecnenieneny Sas and collaboration with intelli- 
gent beginner. in my five-room es 
quiet country RR. A s, goes with the y 
Write Box 12, Buchanan, X y. 


WISH TO CONTACT ‘BUSY WRITER FOR GHOST 
WORK. Will submit published work. Exchange 
references. Merle D. umphreys, P. O. Box 27, 
Natchez, Miss. 





ANTED—Agent who markets poetry on commission 
only. will, furnish list of sales and acceptances. 
Eleanor Dennis, Conneaut Lake, Pa. 


GRAMMAR leet once We examine five pages of 

pow manuscript; send . our percenta f°, de poate 
grammar and rhetoric. ditors deman 

Dolfae bill. P. O. Box 421, y os Ill. 


YOU CAN WRITE SHORT STORIES like those pub- 

lished if you know—Scene, Situation, and Outcome; 
Universal Story Formula; Parallel Story Analysis. 
25c each. All 3 for 50c, conveniently bound. De- 
tails Free. G. N. Alworth, 2019 Highland Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


YES, WE BUY CANCELLED STAMPS—25c brings 
instructions. This is an honest and legitimate 
offer, Albert Service, 6-D, North Dearborn, Chicago. 


SEND $1 for the A nw writers have asked me to write, 
HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL STORIES—Mrs. 
Esther L. Schwartz, Crompond, N. Y. 


ACME SERVICE—Western Terms; Modern Slang; 
ge Taboos; Plots to Avoid; Do’s and Don’ts; 
The Pun Maker; Strong Verbs; Marks of the Ama- 
teur; Marks of the Professional; How to write: 
Western Stories; Juveniles; Pul p Paper Love 
Stories; Smooth Paper Love Stories; Action Stories; 
Mystery Stories; Short Stories. 10c each; 12 for $1 
Douglas, Wyoming. 


LYRICS OR MELODIES written for your song reason- 
ably. Write R. Wesemann, Fort Apache, Ariz. 


WRITE AND SELL PUBLICITY—Promote yourself, 
commercially, professionally oo or come. 
Be a free-lance reporter. es ‘ou how. 
tetnge cooperative layout and “‘Self-Analysis ~ 
cess Chart.” Hinkle Press Agency, Joplin, Mo. 




































































































ROARING LAUGHTER greets “Application For Re- 
lief,” year’s funniest letter. Also worthwhile enter- 
taining folders. All for dime!! Writers’ Publishing 
Co., Welch, W. Va. 


TURN SPARE TIME INTO CASH WITH TYPE- 
WRITER! Addressing envelopes, mailing circulars, 
typing manuscripts, etc. 10c (coin) brings informa- 
tion. None free. Ace, Twd-7, 322 Empire Bldg., 


Birmingham, Ala. 


YOUNG BACHELOR, 38, interested writing profes- 
sion; seeks correspondents. Box B-6. 














BRAND NEW PLOTTO and KEY, $9.00. Don De 
Clercque, 28213 Smith Road, Rt. 1, Inkster, Mich. 





CONTESTING SECRETS—25c coin. Grant Center 
Service, Douglas, Wyoming. 





SCREEN WRITERS ATTENTION! Are your stories 
being rejected? Are you struggling in the dark? 
If you are determined to CRASH the Studio Gates, 
and make Hollywood PAY, then you should know 
the truth! Is the Senaete Worth It? Does it 
Really Pay? What Hollywood Demands? How 
Long Will It Take? What Are Your Chances For 
Success? I will answer these questions, and many 
others for $1. Profit by my own fifteen years’ 
struggles! Write me today—and I will show you 
the way. Vincent Brignani, P. O. Box 528, San 
Jose, Calif. 


AUTHORESS, Ambitious, Broke, Attractive, Needs 
Break. Any offers? Box B-5. 


POT BOILERS! While wooing the Muse. Successful 
ideas, markets, experiences of the other half. Vital 
articles in each issue. Many free features for the 
mail order trade. $1.00 a year. he Mobeacon 
Advertiser, 352 Hippodrome Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 








SONGWRITERS—America’s new songwriter’s maga- 
zine offers you real help in every issue. Collabora- 
tion, criticism, contests. Send 10c for sample copy. 
Fifty-Fifty Magazine, Marietta, Ohio. 





LONELY? Dime and stamp brings you a large list 

of attractive photos, descriptions. Many wealthy 

ple wish marriage. C. Ready, 2149 Jackson 
Ivd., Chicago. 


PRACTICAL JUVENILE PLOTTER that helps me 
click. One dollar. W. H. Fraser, Box 455, Brace- 
bridge, Ontario. 


IF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, sentence structure, or 
—— hinders your writing career, let an 
glish teacher with ten years’ experience help you. 
Send $1.00 for 100 point diagnostic test with in- 
dividual analysis. Satisfaction guaranteed. Box B-7. 


HELP WANTED! High torch ballad, real McCoy, 
deserves better fate. Needs starting break to strut. 
Appreciate hearing from publisher, agent or mana- 
ger in big time. Professional copy free to singers, 
ork leaders. Sharks, scram! Jerry Moon, 257 N. 
Washington, Tiffin, Ohio. 


PRESS CARDS—For free-lance reporters, photogra- 
hers, 25c. General News, Box 25-A, West Farms 
tation, New York City. 


TRY PLOTAID, Box 33, Pierce, Colo. A postal brings 
particulars. 


BRIDGE PARTY THRILL! Delight guests with new 
exquisitely aromatic South America tea. Trial, 25c. 
P. O. Box 421, Chicago, Ill. 


COWPUNCHER’S LINGO OF OLD SOUTHWEST— 
Dime and stamp. Southwest Features. Drawer 
392, Colorado, Texas. 


BARGAINS—Job printing. P. E. Cayton, Edenton, 
North Carolina. 


SONGWRITERS trade secrets revealed, only $1 bill. 
Songmaster, 420 W. 79, Los Angeles, Calif. 


GRAMMAR DIFFICULTY? Is your ms. one of 
thousands rejected because of slovenly grammar? 
We correct errors, rebuild sentences, streamline 
— Query us. P. O. Box 421, Chicago, 

ois. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 








ATTRACTIVE NEW FRIENDS for New Year Happi- 
ness. Box 406, Oxford, N. C. 





MY RADIO SCRIPTS ARE BROADCASTED. Com- 
plete instructions. Samples. One dollar. Box 423, 
Seattle, Wash. 





EXCEPTIONALLY PRACTICAL BOOKS—Of great 
value to writers. Cloth-bound. Hibschman’s “Every- 
man’s Legal Manual,” $1.00. Brooks’ “Secretary- 
Stenographer’s Desk Book,” $1.00. Both for $2.00, 
postpaid. Popular Book Service, 340 Electric Bldg., 
Omaha, Nebr. 





PULL IN THE DOLLARS with simple ‘“Silent-Sys- 
tem” Mail Order Business! Start at home, spare- 
time, no convassing. Send stamp for free details 
NOW! Service-W, 2231 McKinley, Berkeley, Calif. 





FOR SALE AT BARGAIN PRICES. Good used books 
of interest to the writer. Short story, novel, con- 
testing, journalism, plot building, humor, cartoon- 
ing, photography, poetry, etc. General library: Sex, 
personality, travel, health, art, collecting, crime, 
history, first editions, best sellers, etc. Several 
courses. Many books new; all in excellent con- 
dition. Free mimeographed lists while books last. 
Want lists solicited. Send name. Walter J. Casey, 
11 Taylor St., Canisteo, N. Y. 





YOU WRITE TO BE PUBLISHED! SPOTLIGHT IS 
published by, and in the interests of its contrib- 
utors—for the public. It will present, feature and 
Promote new writers exclusively. It welcomes all 
types of material. Issued on a cooperative plan, 

our cost is negligible—defrayed, in fact, by circu- 
ation returns in which you share. If you are writ- 
ing publishable fiction, feature articles or verse, 
SPOTLIGHT will help it “‘go to town”. Here is the 
medium. Can your story click on its own? If so, 
send your opus or your queries to Paul J. Frank, 
SPOTLIGHT, 95 Christopher Street, New York City. 





SPICY NEW PLOTS—gquarter. Helpful short story 
briefs—$1.00. Edna Morton, Grand Hotel, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 





INDIAN PSYCHIC AND PHILOSOPHER. Advice in 
personal and business problems. Four questions, 
$2.00. Hubert O’Malley, 744 Main St., Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 


THRILLING MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE — FREE. 
SPOTLIGHT, 126-D Lexington Ave., New York. 








WHAT’S ON YOUR MIND? Write your personal 
problem confidentially to understanding, wide ex- 
perienced author-sociologist. Keen, sympathetic 
deliberation, $1. Write today. Simon Service, Suite 
1102-A, 210 Fifth Ave.,, New York. 





GENERIC FORMULAS. Plot infallibility; 50c. Collier, 
59-62 56th Ave., Maspeth, L.I., N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Booklet, 50c. “A Magic Way to Solve 
Your Problems.” Help with one problem Free. 
Freda Farmer, Hebo, Ore. 


“LAMBSFED”—Great claim! Fact greater than claim. 
Applying findings of twenty-seven years’ research 
to task of giving race a buoyancy of being unknown 
to other generations. See December Writer’s Digest. 
We make greater claim; sickness impossible if you 
follow our findings! Price now five dollars. Worth 
MORE than your aut bile-trailer combined. Un- 
convinced after fair trial, money cheerfully refund- 
ed. “Lambsfed’, Box 3035, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


WANTED TO BUY: Used Plotto, Plot Genie, etc. 
Write, Postoffice Box 445, Hornell, N. Y. 


SENSATIONAL SUBJECT MATERIAL! CATHOL- 
ICISM EXPOSED! Any three questions ONE DOL- 
LAR. Box 4174, Bellevue, Pa. 


ANY FOUR QUESTIONS, MEXICO, DOLLAR. Box 
355, Fullerton, Calif. 


100 <a pa nage ng FB meee ~ American, Cosmo- 
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Sir: 

After many discouraging attempts to sell a 
story, I gave up and advertised my typewriter 
for sale. That night I had a dream in which I 
read a pleasing letter which was accompanied by 
a check from Cosmopolitan. 

I am a realist. I don’t believe in dreams. But 
the suggestion of that one was so powerful, that 
after I told my wife about it, she insisted I try a 
last fling at that Mag. 

I felt a little foolish, but I humored my wife 
by addressing an envelope which I handed to her. 
She dived into my desk drawer and grabbed the 
first manuscript she came to and stuffed it in 
the envelope. 

That was three weeks ago. 
think happened ? 

No. Wait. I'll tell you. Yesterday the durned 
thing came back as usual with a printed rejection. 

J. E. Fercuson, 
1138 Humboldt Ave., N., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


And what do you 





Dear Editor: 


On page 11 of the December Writer’s Dicest 
you asked what jobs we readers thought most 
conducive to fiction writing. That’s a set-up. A 
postman is the walking answer. I carry mail 
myself, and I’d like to tell you why I think this 
job is ideal for a part-time author. 

1. People. One meets them daily by the score, 
rude or kindly, suspicious or confiding, and at a 
time when their guard is down: mail time. A 
physically broken old man stopped me for some 
mail schedule information the other day, and 
chatting with him there, I found that he lives in 
a little house-boat on the river, and that he has, 
among other souvenirs from a frontier life, five 
Sioux scalps and nearly a hundred old revolvers. 
A retired streetcar motorman dropped a remark 
about the days in Alabama when the car lines 
actually used wooden nickels for tokens, and the 
ladies at the end of the line got grocery-delivery 
service—I spent last Wednesday evening in his 
shack taking colorful reminiscence notes as fast 
as I could write. 

2. Plots. I know about divorces and babies 
before the husbands are informed. I lend a hand 
to enough deception to make a preacher cynical, 
and play Cupid where Cupid has no business, 
every day. And I’ve brought a young man cor- 
respondence courses for a couple of years, and 
have seen him move to a more exclusive district. 

3. Spare time. Our 40-hour week, with no 
Sunday or night work, cries for a hobby. 

4. Exercise. Odd MclIntyre objects to the 
asedentary life of a writer. A postman-author 
has a healthful balance here. 

As yet I’ve sold only fillers, and when you see 
an article entitled “What Your Postman Knows 
About You From Your Postcards,” that will be 
mine, 

BraDFoRD CHAMPLIN, 
437 East Fremont, Stockton, Calif. 


January, 1938 
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“HOW TO SELL A STORY" 


If an editor should write a book with the above title 
he would state that most beginners attempt to sell 
before they are ready; that no agent on earth can 
persuade an editor to purchase unsuitable material; 
that the help of a competent critic can often turn 
an amateur writer into a professional. 

I provide constructive guidance in the writing of 
Short Searien, Books, Feature Articles, Screen Stories 
and Radio Plays. Regardless of whether you desire 
a complete course or only the criticism of one manu- 
script, I can help you. Write for complete information. 


CHARLES CARSON 


Literary Consultant 
Suite 332-A, Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 








TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


Neat, accurate copy guaranteed. 20-pound bond. Mailed 
flat. 30c per 1,000 words, including carbon copy and 
extra first page. Corrections if requested. Experienced, 
sincere and reliable. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 


SONGWRITERS: 


“'Hit'' Quality Music to Poems, Guaranteed 
Me to nm lead-sheet form, $3.00. 
a Bg ng Send ms ome pe Te and 
E ON REVISING oF POEMS, IF ne, ACT 
Only honest advice and help given, based’ on our many years 
experience, in the music business. 


PARAMOUNT MUSIC SERVICE 
Room 11, 24 West 20th St., New York City 


GET PAID FOR WHAT YOU WRITE! 


Stop trying to crash difficult fiction markets. 
Feature writing pays IMPORTANT CASH from 
over 2400 live publishers. $100 to $500 a year 
EXTRA INCOME by selling fillers and fact 
articles. Details FREE. 


NATIONAL vREes SERVICE 
3923 W. Sixth St., Dept. 62, Los Angeles, Cal. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
ad 1,000 words; poe Ic per line; carbon copy. 
xperienced, expert an " prompt service nteed. 
Write for special rates on book lengths, criticism and 


revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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WRITERS — GET THIS AID 


Beautiful, Uniform manuscripts with MARG- 
O-GRAPH. Gives you constant line count on 
every sheet. Will pay you profit by time saved 
on first story. Delighted users say no writer 
should try to work without MARG-O-GRAPH. 
Year’s supply sent prepaid in U. S. for $1. 
Don’t delay. Send $1 today. Your money 
back if not delighted with this time saving 
utility. 


hil 


McDOWELL SUPPLIES 


4024 Sonoma Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 


















































WRITERS!!! 


If you are unable to sell your Ms., send it to me. Many 
scripts have merit and would sell if handled properly; rejec- 
tions usually mean scripts need working over, editing, 
building up or complete revision. I offer a somewhat differ- 
ent service because of many requests for it. I am a writer. 
ee. soe a : let me see what I can do with it. 
If material merits it, Pll ae ee to bring it 
up to editorial requirements and market it. I do the work 

|. correcting, revising and od siesta. When a sale is 
made, I get a percentage of the price received, according 
to the amount of work I had to do on the script; if I don’t 
sell the Ms., I get nothing for my labor. If Ms. is not 
worth spending time and effort on it, I'll tell you why. 
Response to this adv. will be heavy, so much of my time 
taken up in reviewing and handling scripts, a small fee 
must be —— to help cover this, at rate of $1 per Ms.; 
Let me hear from you NOW; the time is ripe 
to get scripts to editors. 


DAVID SMITH, 50 South Seventh Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





REAL HELP FOR POETS 
Antholog teaches, corrects, all poetic forms. Calligraphs 
wants good poems. Artistic Lettering, Poetry, 
a & — for appraisal. Return Postage. Com- 
Poe urse, $2.50. any Ways Earning 
2 With eon. $1.25. Patterns For Poetic Thought, 
ffective Figurative Language, 


ANTON D. ROMATKA 
25 W. 3rd Street, New York, N. Y. 








DOROTHY HUBBARD 


Successful magazine editor for the past 12 years will help 
you revise the story that failed to sell. $1 per thousand up 
to 5,000 words, 50c per thousand after that. To the first 200 
applicants of 25,000 words or over, my book, “LEARNING 
TO WRITE,” given free. 


Room 1306 
55 West 42nd St., New York City 


Wrairer’s DicEest 





SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Collaboration with a shoroughly trained and well-known 
composer. e.1 than 90 of m 7 Songs and Arrangements 
d ion, Send your Poems for free exam- 
ination a criticism. 
J. oem. , en, A. B. ee 4 of Music 
4153 M South V: Loe Angeles, 





Adventure in Collabo- 
ration 
(Continued from page 32) 


Well, I hurried them forward by quite 
unnecessary air mail and sat down to wait 
with more confidence than I’d ever waited 
for an editor’s decision before. 

It came two weeks later. I couldn’t believe 
my eyes. There, big as life, was my large 
manuscript envelope, come home to roost. 
A black moment, that, until I discovered an 
accompanying note saying that they’d take 
the story provided I’d add a paragraph or 
two near the beginning to explain more fully 
about Bill and Ruth. 

Believe me, those paragraphs made the 
pleasantest writing I’d done in months. A 
check from The Post followed with amazing 
speed, also the galley proofs. “Uncharted 
Honeymoon” appeared in print five weeks 
after final acceptance. 

Which finishes this brief biography of one 
particular collaboration. The experience 
showed—to me, at least—three things to 
watch out for before tackling this sort of 
writing job: 

1. Be sure your collaborator has some- 
thing worthwhile to relate ; 

2. Be sure he has so much to relate that 
your big job will be one of concentration, 
not padding; 





METICULOUS MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
By College Trained Expert 
Proof reading, carbon copy, minor corrections if re- 
quested. Extra first and last pages. Prompt service. 
40c per 1,000 words 


PAULA BLUM 
767 Eastern Parkway Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Harry Kahne, the man who astounds the world’s greatest 
educators by the super-development of his ove mental 
faculties—now tells, in_ his fascinating new book, how easy 
it is to develop your OWN power by awakening your s 
ing brain cells. 


PaEE poux YOUR SUCCESS 


It is no strange faa that brings success—every person 
sesses Natural Power which can be released through Me. Mr. 
4 $ easy-to-practice system. Send for his FR 

y. Learn what this world-famous mentalist says ont 


the is of your brain you never use. ere lies dormant 
within every man some = — = ides. plan—call it what you 
burri in his subconscious 


will—that probaby is 
mind, ed never to ro Pn ay But if that thought 
or plan were brought into the light, allowed to cisgelgr: it 
would make its owner a truly outstanding SUCCESS. If 
you awake your own mental giant you can get what you 
want in life. 
INSTITUTE OF KAHNETIC ABILITY 
Dept. 01, Box 202, Pasadena, Cal., U. S. A. 





r—NO MYSTERY TO SUCCESS—, 


3. Be sure you have time in which to soak 
up his personality along with his facts. 

If these three tests prove positive, I strong- 
ly urge that you go ahead. Because collabo- 
ration is really a lot of fun. And, besides, it’s 
quite likely to furnish you a swell vacation 
free. 

You might even get paid for taking it. 

Editorial Note: We do not advise collaboration 


of a script without first querying the editor, or edi- 
tors of magazines in a general group. 














SYNDICATE WRITERS 


We sell the Editor and Publisher Feature Syndicate section. 
This lists the name, address, and editorial requirements of 
every known reliable syndicate and a great quantity of dats 
of all kind pertinent to syndicating a column. . 
Covers also the list of current columns sold by each syndi- 
cate. Price 30 cents; postpaid. 





WRITER'S DIGEST Cincinnati, O. 
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The Case Method 


(Continued from page 28) 


redundancy, I repeat once again that the 
most lasting importance of the case method 
will be the discipline of reading carefully to 
see what makes the stories click, but here are 
some practical usages, in addition to others 
mentioned at the beginning of this article. 


If a story is written but not slanted, and 
you wish to send it to the most likely market, 
a check of your analyses will provide this in- 
formation. These analyses will reveal, fur- 
ther, a broad list of magazines to whom the 
story might be acceptable. Believe me, an 
editor doesn’t appreciate a sexy story when 
he never publishes obvious sex. He knows 
very well that you don’t read his book, and 
that doesn’t help you any in the future. 


You are able to check your own story 
against the blank chart, and often discover 
defects that would otherwise pass unnoticed. 
That is, have you properly tagged your char- 
acters so that they are individuals, not mani- 
kins? Does your opening present an effective 
narrative hook, tied up with the rest of the 
story, yet calculated to immediately interest 
your reader? It might be well at first to 
make a written analysis, by the chart, of your 
own completed story. Often a better method 
of presenting the story will occur to you. Is 
the problem of your main character dra- 
matic, thereby necessitating struggle? What 
precipitates your solution of the problem? 
Is it logical ? 


My space is up. Your manuscript must 
compete with the work of craftsmen willing 
to labor unceasingly for success. Certainly, 
a great many aspiring writers must learn how 
to plot and plan their stories through some 
process of learning and not by divine en- 
dowment. 


Or am I wrong? Are most beginners so 
naturally gifted that such exercises would 
seem elementary? Certainly some successful 
writers will scoff at my advice, forgetting, I 
fear, the bitter days of their early appren- 
ticeship — or perhaps forgetting that they 
were more fortunately endowed than you or 
I. In the end it must be your decision for 
yourself. 


Good luck. 


January, 1938 
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WE CAN HELP YOU 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 
judging of manuscripts as editors and authors’ 

agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day 
market conditions, gathered in the heart of the 
publishing world, a personal acquaintance with 
practically every editor of importance in the 
United States—these should be of service to our 
clients, shouldn’t they? We will give you intelli- 
gent, sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have the 
will to go forward—we want to help them to go 
forward. 
Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial staff of 
Macmillan Company. She is highly recommended 
by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland and others. 
Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. 
Mencken, John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. 
Maule, William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, 
H. C. Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Jane Hardy, President 
55 W. 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 











TYPING SERVICE 


Your MSS. expertly and accurately finished. Minor 


errors correct Extra first and last poem and carbon 
free. MSS. mailed flat. > per 1000 words, 30c after 
10,000. Poetry, Ic per line. 


RUTH A. McARDLE 
2765 N. 56 St., Mil 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Prize Contests pay Rich Rewards. My i have 
won over $200, in Prizes. My PERSONAL 
COACHING COURSE in CONTEST. TECHNIQUE 
will help you win. As a foretaste, I offer you 3 Gifts. 


1. A Copy of my CONFIDENTIAL BULLETIN, 
chock-full of Contest News, Tips and Winning 
Entries. 

2. The TEN CARDINAL SECRETS of WINNING. 

3. A $1,000 TECHNIQUE of WINNING. 


They are FREE while they last. Write NOW! A 
postal will do. Simply ask for ‘‘the 3 Gifts.” 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Dept. D, 6230 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Writer’s DicEst 





The Book That Writers Have Asked 
Me to Write 


| HOW TO WRITE CONFESSIONAL 
STORIES 


By Esther L. Schwartz 
Price $1 


You'll sell your first confessional as soon as 
you have read this book! 
Copies direct from 


ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 
Crompond, N. Y. 


Author of confession stories in all the major 
confession magazines. 


FOUND 


The typist you've been looking for. 30c per thou- 
sand words. Carbon, postage free. Just give me 
a trial and see what good typing will do for your 
material. 


Vv. GLENN CASNER, 








Repton, Ky. 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


neatly and accurately typed. Minor corrections made. 
Extra first and last pages. One carbon copy free. 
Mailed flat. 

40c per 1000 words. Books, 35c per 1000 words. 
Poetry, ic per line. 


AGNES HEARD 


515 E. 7th St., Crowley, La. 














FREE — 50 MSS. RECORD CARDS ‘ 
WITH EVERY ORDER 





Mailing Bavelopes—- 26 9x12 and 25 934x12%....0....000e 85c 
25 Gx9 and 25 GYXI..ccccccccccccccscscvccccccccccee 60c ¢ 
No. 10 and 50 No. 11.....-.cscee.-ccsecccecs 0004S 
Hammermill Bond, 500 sheets 20 Ib., $1.45; . $1.04 
ubber Stamps, for addressing envelopes......... e 75c¢ 
Eaton Corrasable Bond, 100 sheet packet.........++++++- 65c 


The Hudson River Press, Dept. C, 24 W. 20th St., New York, N. y.§ 
Add 10% West of Rockies. Write for free booklet, ‘“Hints for Writers" 
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SONG POEM WRITERS-- If you want to write 


words for songs—if you want to make quick progress 
read the booklet “THE KEY TO YOUR FUTURE IN 
SONGWRITING.” 5 
Our free criticism service and famous 50-50 PLAN have 
aided many others and will help you to overcome your 
difficulties. Russell Duke received $150.00 advance on_his 
song—Burl Bogg’s song won a nation-wide contest—Over 
rand new songs accepted during past few weeks on 
royalty for publication of radio recording. All by new 
writers. 
No charge for advice and criticism. Send for free booklet. 
No obligation. 


Dep A Song Bureau, Inc. F ‘Z E E! 


Salem, Indiana 
Send FREE _ Booki “The Key To Your Future in 
Songwriting,’ and full information about your 50-50 PLAN. 
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SIR: 

PLEASURE MAGAZINE IS A MAGAZINE FOR MEN 
REQUIRING ARTICLES AND STORIES ON SPORTS, 
TRAVEL AND ENTERTAINMENT. PUBLISHED QUAR- 
TERLY NATIONAL SCOPE, ON SALE AT ALL NEWS 
STANDS AT 50 CENTS PER COPY. A MAGAZINE 
EDITED FOR THOSE WHO ENJOY THE PLEASURES 
OF LIFE. A MAGAZINE THAT IS SUBSTANTIALLY FOR 
THE HOME. FICTION AND FASHION STORIES EX- 
CLUDING SEX—ENTERTAINING AND EDUCATIONAL— 
FINE PHOTOGRAPHY AND ART. 

PLEASURE PUBLISHING CO., 
J. C. GODFREY, 

360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 





Sir: 

We are in the market for radio material as 
specified in the following: 

One Man Programs. A feature running ihdefi- 
nitely or in series of 13, 26 or 52 episodes that 
can be handled by one announcer. Music can be 
used and simple sound-effects if necessary. Fifteen- 
minute or half-hour scripts, including time for 
music and commercials. One-hour program of this 
type considered if original. 

Plays. Fifteen or thirty minutes. Series cover- 
ing same idea in 13 and 26 episodes especially 
sought. 

Entertainment Spots. A series of brief spot ads 
woven into an entertainment idea. They should 
run one minute with a tie-up from day to day. 
Open commercials to apply to any business. 

Program Ideas. If you have anything “differ- 
ent” up your sleeve we will be glad to co-operate. 

Our demand for one-man features eclipses others 
by a good margin. If they are competently written 
and have a definite audience appeal such offerings 
will find an open door here. 

Thanking you again for your co-operation in 
printing this letter, we wish you and your readers 
the best of luck. L. M. Owens, 

SpoTLicHT Rapro FEATuREsS, 
2076 King’s Road, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


Atlanta Market Letter 


(Continued from page 21) 





market as they are technical publications and are 
handled by staff writers. 

Following is what Mr. McAllister told me about 
his publications that use material throughout the 
year. 
® There are three of our publications in which we 
use considerable material contributed by corre- 
spondents in various Southern cities. These pub- 
lications are Southern Hardware, devoted prin- 
cipally to the hardware and farm implement trade ; 
Southern Automotive Journal, published in the in- 
terests of the dealers and distributirs of motor 
vehicles, tires and automotive equipment, as well 
as the garage and service station trade; and 
Electrical South, which reaches the electrical con- 
tractors, dealers, jobbers and electric power com- 
panies. The latter two publications, while pri- 
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marily commercial, also contain some service and 
semi-technical material. 

In all three publications we use from contribu- 
tors, not only special or feature articles, but also 
news about important trade activities. Each pub- 
lication should be studied carefully to determine 
its special requirements. 

Closing dates for these publications are as fol- 
lows: Electrical South, the 9th; Southern Hard- 
ware, the 14th; Southern Automotive Journal, the 
16th. However, material intended for any certain 
issue—that is, material of a timely news angle— 
should be submitted in advance of these closing 
dates whenever possible, as these are merely the 
dates on which last copy is sent to the printers. 


Feature articles may be submitted under the by- 
line of the contributor; or may be written in the 
first person and submitted under the by-line of 
some person in the trade whose ideas or experience 
are being presented. In the latter case, the article 
of course should quote the ideas of such person as 
exactly as possible and should be read and ap- 
proved by him before being submitted to us. 

A special feature article should always be accom- 
panied by some material that can be used in il- 
lustrating it, wherever possible; for illustrations 
add very greatly to the effectiveness of any article. 
Such material may be photographs of business 
buildings, window or interior displays; or copies 
of pertinent advertisements, sales letters, bulletins, 
accounting forms, etc. Frequently it is preferable 
to have a photograph which suggests action, to 
tie-in more directly with the subject matter of an 
article. For instance, an article dealing with the 
selling of some particular item or line in a store, may 
be illustrated by a photograph of a salesperson 
demonstrating or selling such item to a customer. 

It is often possible to pick up suitable photo- 
graphs, already made; or obtain prints from nega- 
tives which some photographer already has on file. 
| However, where special photographs must be made, 
we will either include payment for the photographs 
in the price of the article, or, after consulting with 
us about the photograph, arrangements may be 
made with the photographer to bill us direct. 

Feature articles for business paper ,use should, 
as a rule, be instructive and “liftable.”” The reader 
of a business paper is not so much interested in 
what was done as how it was done and what results 
were obtained. He reads a business paper article 
to obtain ideas which he can adapt to his own 
business. 

Thus, a feature article for Southern Hardware 
might touch on some one department of a hard- 
ware store, or some one special line—as sporting 
goods, paints, stoves, cutlery, housewares, house- 
hold appliances, farm implements or equipment, 
etc.—and might give the practical details of how 
that store is building up business on that line by 
intelligent selling, canvassing the trade, advertising, 
displays, special service, etc. It should, of course, 
be a line or department which is being handled in 
an unusually progressive way, with distinctive 
methods, or with unusual success. Or an acceptable 
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A QUIET STATEMENT 


Fiction Writing. Whether beginner or advanced writer 
you know it will speed your progress if you can find 
guidance that is really honest and competent. Glittering 
promises, loose generalities and wholesale praise are not 
cneag .. I promise only sincere, individual work to make 
ou feel your fees to me were a very good investment; 
ionest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough construc- 
tive criticism of fiction and articles; entirely individual 
instruction—no forms, used, no assistants. jesides 
criticism, a “one-man” in’ ve four-lesson course of 
instruction is offered, without set program and entirely 
shaped 7 your individual needs. Its aim is to set you 
c eet and teach you to walk alone. (No market- 
ing, poetry, plays or scenarios.) Back of me are 

years as editor (Adventure, Delineator, etc.) and 9 as 
critic and teacher; a record of —_i-+4 writers devel- 
oped; my three books are standard. Write for Booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 








WHAT ARES 
THOUGHTS zs 


Where do they start? What is this 
mysierious power possessed only by 
humans? Fascinating and instructive 
are the facts about your inner mind, 
your personality, your understanding; 
facts taught secretly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 
Learn about it; but first write for FREE BOCKLET to 
Scrisz H.R.D. THE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M.O.R.C.) 
SAN Josr, CALIFORNIA 











FREE MELODY TO YOUR POEM 


Correct music guaranteed. We publish. If you 
send $3 poems, we will pick the best one, re- 
turning all others. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clerk Building, Dept. *‘WD,"" THOMASTON, MAINE 














MANUSCRIPTS 


Service offered by selling writer of stories and novels: 
Criticism $2.00 for 3,000 words, 50 cents per thousand 
words thereafter. Novelettes and books, 20—30,000 words 
$10.00; 30—40,000 words $15.00; 40— 60,000 words 
$20.00; over 60,000 words $25.00. Typing at 40 cents 
thousand words. Special rates for collaboration, ghost 
writing. Enclose stamped envelope with manuscripts. 


VIVIAN RADCLIFFE 
1200 Pennsylvania Street, Denver, Colorado 
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as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
faster —if you want to make more 
money — it: you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read “Success in Adver- 
tising,’* now sent free. | 

This new booklet points the road 
Sundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase t 

ng power. 

Ht also explains hoy 77e at. ia in cay ous of toe 
study method, qualify for a 0! é 
many branchesof Advertising. To read this booklet should 


e to be an evening well spent. 
eo ye naine ont addtess and this free booklet and 


requirements will be sent at once. No obligation. 
PAGE-CAV!S SCHOOL OF ADVERTIC’se 


3601 Michigan Avenue Dert. 3051 Chicago, Ui, 
Send FREE booklet ** Success in Adverss.ug, — and full information. 
Name. --- : cco ahe nN eStE meme pS eee 
Address sickerdveitiie is ed Geogr 
Clty. occcn odncdcce ess ce esc cs OD... c60s<cseeneces 
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ANNE HAMILTON 
iterary Specialist 


Only a limited number of writers ac- 
cepted at any time, as each receives 
my personal attention. Complete 
Courses and Criticism of short stories, 
poetry and novels. Writers trained for 
their individual fields. When applying 
please give full writing experience and 
aims by letter—not postcard. 


Consultation (by appointment) YOrk 2220 


6112 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST | 


EXPERIENCED, CONSCIENTIOUS, EFFICIENT 
40c per thousand words 
Quality service guaranteed 
Editorial requirements met 
EDITH TAPPER & COMPANY 


3434 No. Booth Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


(WRITERS ATTENTION) 


Let’s Get Together; Join This Club, and Make it the 
largest Writer's Club of America; Your $2.00 Membershi 
fees will help to build the ‘“‘Most Gorgeous Writer's Club 
House in Glacier Park, Montana.’’ I am also a writer; will 
help you with a $10,000 Building Site. 

For information write to 


THE MOUNTAIN BREEZE WRITER'S CLUB 
Manager, C. A. Smiley, Glacier Park, Montana 

Learn To Write With Actual 

FICTION WRITERS 


We train new writers by proven methods used by actual 
producing authors of stories. 


Write today for Free descriptive folder. 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neat—accurate typing—corrections in spelling—35c per 
1000 words. Poetry, Ic per line. Scripts mailed flat. 
Prompt service guaranteed. 


VIVIAN FOOTE 


3930 Bowser, Dallas, Texas 





POETS 
... We are preparing our 


1938 ANTHOLOGY OF POEMS 


Book to be one of finest yet published. 





1937 ANTHOLOGY highly commended by 
Critics, who said: “One of finest volumes 
issued this year.” 





Write for Full Particulars 


MASON PUBLISHING CO. 


1827-43 E. 16th Street, Los Angeles, California 
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article for that publication might touch on a 
store’s display methods, or its advertising methods, 
or its methods of selecting and training the sales 
force, or its accounting methods, or its system of 
business or stock or expense control. 


It is seldom that an article which is in the 
nature of an historical sketch of a business, or which 
covers the operations of the business as a whole, is 
worth while. As a rule it is better to pick out some 
one phase of the business and cover that in prac- 
tical detail. 


For Southern Automotive Fournal there is a 
wide range of possible feature material. From a 
progressive car dealer may be obtained an article 
on sales training, canvassing and selling, handling 
used car transactions, the service department or 
some one phase of that department’s operations, 
etc. Garage or service station articles may deal 
with the general operations of such garage or with 
the way some one particular phase of service work 
has been developed in an unusually successful 
way—such as lubricating service, brake service, 
electrical service, etc., or with accounting practice, 
advertising, or how the organization has been 
trained to sell service, etc. Similar articles may be 
obtained from tire and battery dealers, and we 
occasionally use a good filling station article. 


Electrical South uses a rather wide range of 
material—which may be classified as merchan- 
dising, contracting, and general power company 
material, 


In merchandising material, an acceptable article 
may relate to the methods used either by an elec- 
trical dealer or contractor-dealer or a power com- 
pany in merchandising some one line with unusual 
success—such as electric refrigerators, ranges, water 
heaters, washing machines, radio, lamps, lighting 
equipment, etc. Or it may relate to methods of 
sales training, demonstrating, canvassing, adver- 
tising, servicing of appliances, appliance displays, 
etc. In contracting material, an acceptable article 
may relate to an electrical contractor’s methods of 
systematizing his work, keeping stock, tools and 
supplies, accounting practice, building an efficient 
and dependable organization, etc. Or it may relate 
to methods of handling some one special type of 
work, such as mill wiring, or handling commercial 
work, or pushing the sale of convenience outlets 
for homes. Or it may describe some particular 
contracting job, of a distinctive nature, which has 
been handled ; in which case blueprints or wiring 
layouts or other special illustrations may be availa- 
ble. In the way of power company material, an 
acceptable article may relate to some general policy 
of cooperative merchandising which has been put 
in effect, to the work of a home service or lighting 
service department; or it may be material of a 
semi-technical nature regarding line extension, 
transmission or distribution, rural lines, etc. 

The problem, of course, is to get a line on good 
dealer, service station or contractor articles. Fre- 
quently the jobbers in any field are found the best 
source of information as to where good articles 
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might be obtained. In all three publications, also, 
news items about jobbers and their activities, and 
occasionally a short jobber feature article where it 
is justified by some interesting activities, are 
bought. 


Until correspondents are entirely familiar with 
these requirements, it may be advisable to contact 
the editors before preparing a feature article, to 
make inquiry as to whether such an article as is 
contemplated may be acceptable ; also for sugges- 
tions as to how it may be prepared to best ad- 
vantage. 


Where correspondents are qualified to do so, 
they may also submit articles more in the nature of 
trade surveys, covering business trends in the trade, 
or dealer opinion on timely trade problems. But 
such material requires a more intimate acquaint- 
anceship with any special line of trade and its 
problems. 


These books are also interested in receiving short 
“filler” articles, on such subjects as unusual display 
fixtures, window displays, advertising stunts, etc., 
and with illustrations, wherever possible. 


Payment varies in accordance with the apparent 
value of the material published. The usual range 
is from 3% cent to 1 cent a word; and payment is 
made immediately following publication, which is 
usually in the first or second issue following receipt 
of material. Additional payment is made for illus- 
trations. 


FJ°HE Abernethy-Turrentine Publishing Com- 

pany, Mortgage Guarantee Building, are pub- 
lishers of the Southern Jeweler, the Southern 
Printer, Southern Advertising and Publishing, 
Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter, and Mon- 
umental World. 


The Southern Jeweler is in the market for mer- 
chandising articles from Southern jewelers, success 
stories, new ideas for obtaining business, sales pro- 
motion methods and news of the trade. There is 
limited definitely to the Southern states. Articles 
should average from 1000 to 1500 words and 
should be accompanied by pictures showing the 
exterior or interior of the stores. 


Southern Stationer & Office Outfitter is read by 
retail stationery and office equipment dealers 
throughout the South. William D. Harris, editor, 
states that he can use news items as to the busi- 
ness conditions throughout the trade, changes of 
personnel, store remodeling, store openings, un- 
usual window display, etc. Mr. Harris is also 
interested in success stories about various station- 
ery dealers accompanied by a picture of the dealer 
himself or his store. These articles should aver- 
age 1100 words and should reach editorial offices 
by the 25th of each month. 


Southern Advertising @ Publishing uses articles 
from 1000 to 1500 words dealing with new phases 
in advertising, new merchandising ideas, advertis- 
ing methods used by particular manufacturers se- 








hitch YOUR wagon to the star of 
HARRY McGUIRE 


Editorial director of The 
Modern Writers’ Service; for- 
mer editor of OUTDOOR 
LIFE, and editor of RING- 
MASTER. 


The MODERN WRITERS’ 
SERVICE +s unique 


1 It is the only bureau of its 
kind that guarantees the au- 
me aor the written Ro of at 
. oO recogn critics. 
2 Mr. McGuire and his staff are glad to arrange personal 
conferences at no additional cost. 
The author receives instruction in good writing as well 
as in marketable writing, under the direction of a man 
who has been not only successful publisher, editor and lec- 
turer on English, but is also famed as reviewer, 
essayist, dramatic critic, poet, playwright and short story 
writer. 
Expert guidance of the writer toward the field in which 
he can work most profitably. 


Posting os of it): a 
+ 83.00 81:00 - — wadaitional “7,800 ord 
Book-length “ina useripts, bh Shee 4 Beyond 
5.00 for each + One- 
0. Put “Iength words woes 00. Movie 
] poems and Sotlaboretions 








by special arrangement. 


The Most Economical Investment a Writer Can Make 
in His Career is a Connection with 


THE MODERN WRITERS’ SERVICE 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
(A bsidi of THE a... UP, INC. Pubtiohere and 


Rey agente bietied ty te eset ‘Experts 
ME MODERN GROUP, INGS 


MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly and accurately typed to meet editorial require- 
ments. Corrections in spelling and grammar made if 
requested. Carbon copy and extra first and last p 
free. 40c per 1000 words. Special rates on 10,000 
words and over. Poetry Ic per line. 


CLARENCE GERING 


Box 127, Freeman, S. D. 


——————— 
JOIN WRITERS' CIRCLE 


An international organization. Members participate in 
many valuable advantages offered. Write for Prospectus 
at once. If is FREE. NO OBLIGATION. 


R. BESNER 
30 Church St., 





Dept. 21, New York, N. Y. 











$100.00 
for a Short Story 


Try your hand at turning a plot into a short 
story—serious or humorous! A few minutes 
of writing can bring you $100, $50, $25 or 
any one of twenty-five other valuable re- 
wards. Read the rules first. 


FOR RULES AND DETAILS 


Tear out this ad; write your name and address in the 
mes n, and mail AT ONCE to REYNAL & 
TeHbOcR, INC., 386 Fourth Ave., New York, 

N. Y. Contest closes’ April 1, 1938. 
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“Studios return unsolicited 
manuscripts unopened. Sub- 
mit your story through an ac- 
credited agent.” 

—Walter Winchell—broadcast Nov. 28, 1937. 
Since 1919 I have been repre- 
senting writers in the sale of 
their stories to the screen. I 
sell for both the established 
author and the new writer. 


Published books, profession- 
ally produced plays, original 
stories and book length manu- 
scripts are all given personal 
consideration. 

There has never been a more 
ready market for salable 
material of all types. Send 
TODAY for my booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Suite 215, Dept. 44 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Also other typing service, such as addressing envelopes, 
etc. Spelling and grammatical errors corrected, if de- 
ired. 40 cents per 1000. Neat, accurate, proof read. 
Extra first page returned with manuscript and carbon 


‘a ELIZABETH ARCHBOLD 
152 N. 3rd Ave., Hilisboro, Oregon 
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UNUSUAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


or a requested by New York book 
— isher—Free, prompt editorial neport— 

ational selling facilities — Publication on 
royalty and cooperative basis. 


Mail manuscripts to 
PEGASUS PUBLISHING CO. 
45 WEST 45 NEW YORK CITY 
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curing results. Such material is very typical in 
an article appearing in the November issue of 
this publication captioned: ‘Advertising Advances 
High Standing of Archer Hosiery.” 


The Southern Printer caters to the letter press, 
and is an active market for feature stories from 
500 to 1500 word length of new systems, designs 
and merchandising ideas used by Southern Print- 
ers to obtain new business. Such articles as “Jm- 
proving Christmas Color Printing’ appearing in 
the November issue, though technical, are always 
welcome. 


Monumental World, is a national publication, 
and according to its editor, Charles Fram, it is in 
the urgent need of material throughout the coun- 
try on merchandising ideas in the monument busi- 
ness, success stories on monument dealers, news 
items pertaining to changes in personnel, new 
buildings, unusual displays of monuments, etc. 


Typical articles used in this publication are as 
follows: ‘“‘Dealers Interested in Restoring Aban- 
doned Cemeteries,’ “Second to None in the Le- 
high Valley” and “We Make Original Designs in 
90% of Our Work.” These articles appear in the 
October issue. Pictures should accompany these 
stories of 1000 to 1500 words. 


Rate of payment for the above five publications 
is 20c per column inch, and $1.00 for photographs. 


ALTER W. BROWN PUBLISHING COM- 

PANY, 223 Courtland Street, N. E., publish 
Commercial Fertilizer, New South Baker, The 
Southern Beauty Shop, and Sweets. 


Commercial Fertilizer buys very little material 
as it is a technical publication. 


The New South Baker uses short articles from 
500 to 1500 words on new ideas in the baking 
industry, interviews with leaders in the industry, 
new methods in increasing business, new methods 
in packaging baking products, etc. Before sub- 
mitting material to this publication it would be 
wise to study a copy of it. 


The Southern Beauty Shop, though a technical 
publication, is in the market for new methods of 
merchandising, success stories, unusual shops 
throughout the South. Pictures should accompany 
these articles but should not exceed 1500 words. 


Sweets is read by Southern candy manufactur- 
ers and jobbers and is limited definitely to the 
Southern field. This publication uses 1000 to 
2000 word articles with pictures on new sales 
methods, interviews with leaders in the industry 
and news items pertaining to the candy manufac- 
turer and jobber. Such articles appeared in the 
December issue under the heading “The Whole- 
sale Grocer’s Place in Candy Distribution” and 
“8 Ways to Increase Wholesale Confectionery 
Profits.” 
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BOOKS 


to its readers. 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
are authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


book 





GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


Concise Oxford Pistionars. ewe $3.00 
Oxford University Press 
The Correct Word and H 
SE UE hbwn sb tncnsenesee'saes 
j. Turck Baker . 
Desk Book of Errors in English 1.50 
Frank Vizetelly 


Roget’s Thesaurus ............ 1.00 
Peter Mark Roget 
Synonyms and Antonyms...... 2.50 
Roget | 
Webster’s Dictionary ......... 1.25 
mbrose Bierce 
Wattn BE TGs o:05:5.0:00:00800000 1.00 
Commonsense Grammar ....... 2.00 
Janet Rankin 
A Working Grammar of the 
English — iedmecedeeae 2.00 
james C. Fernald 
English Grammar Simplified... 1.25 
ames ernald 
Writing Good English......... 2.00 
By 7. Berg Esenwein 
Voi: Di 6 ccccccccvcssevce 3.00 
PLAYWRITING 
Theory and Technique of 
sine oy rEramehen ob eieuee 2.75 
hn H. Lawson 
Playwriting for PreGt...ccccecs 3.50 
Arthur E. Krows 
So You’re Writing a Play?.... 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 
ee rrr re 2.50 
Peter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio ............ 2.50 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
— err 2.00 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and a ts of Radio Writing 1.00 
By Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
IEE siso.56 acai 05:00000400500 3.00 
amar Lane 
How to Write and Sell Film 
0 ROR -50 
By Frances Marion 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Rhymes and Meters ........... 75 
oratio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 2.00 
Walker 
How to Revise Tens Own Poems 1.25 
nne Hamilton 
Points About Fg ae Saatchi wisi -50 
on ren 
Complete die a 2.00 


MARKETING MAUSCRIPTS 


The Writer’ - Es os:ca000-<6 3.00 
A, Mathieu 
1937 Year Book and Market 
CED ccevchacatbawacyaas-o'e 35 
Photo-Market Guide .......... 40 
‘ohn P. Lyons 
Photo Almanac & Market Guide .90 
Editor and Publisher Feature 
Syndicate Section ........... 30 


— and Publisher Intl. Year 2 


Kk : 
List of all daily newspapers 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
Plotto 25.00 


Beate ee eeseeeseeeseseee 


Wm. Wallace Cook 


Art of Inventing Characters.... 2.50 
Georges Polti 
Plot of the Short Story......... 1.25 


Henry ise 





Plots and Personalities......... 1.75 
. BE. Downey & E. H. Slosson 


SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 


, — Pena 1.50 
tgmund Spaeth 
The Art of Song Writing....... 1.00 
ubin 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 


Robert Bruce 


CAMERA PROFITS 


Profitable Photography for Trade 
> Rae bere Sceeeeeeseen 

H. Rossiter Snyder 

Fifty Doliars a Week with Car 
ORG TEED vos cvcccvcccecs 50 

Paul G. Holt and H.R. Snyder 

Where and How to Sell Photo- 
OUD 559864540665 9400009 50 

H. Rossiter Snyder 
Ideas for the Camera Journalist .50 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Write Short Stories.... 2.50 
ing Lardner 
Short —, Technique........ 1.25 
id Raffelock 
Nerestive Todas Seema bie 2.50 
homas H. Uzzell 
The Graduate Fictioneer ...... 1.50 
. Bedford Jones 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of 
Short Story Writing.......... 1.00 
nes Reeve 
Trial & ~y! i cevhetweernswe 3.00 
k Woodford 
Stories aed RE BN v0 ss00cees 3.00 
urence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit ............ 3.00 
D. Wilhelm 
Technique of yaa Writing.. 1.75 
Writing the "Short Short Story.. 1.00 
derman 
The Writing of Fiction........ 3.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction 
WOE, co ocwsnceisssncce sees 2.50 
rthur S. Hoffma 
Fundamentals of Fiction. ‘Writing 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 
Juvenile Story Writing AIS er 2.00 
obinson 


The Only Two Ways to Write a 
og OS eer 
20 Problems a the Fiction Writer 5.00 


John Gallishaw 
Advanced Problems of the Fic- 
eee 3.50 
John Gallishaw 
The Story’s the Thing ........ 3.50 


gnes Parsons 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Concise Pictorial Encyclopedia. .19.50 
Complete—4 Volumes 
Description & Narrative Writing 2.00 
wrence = ee 
Around the Copy Desk......... 2) 
Medill Arey K Journalism 
Protection of Literary Property. 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
Technique of the Mystery Story 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 


Science Catches the Criminal... 1.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation. 3.00 
r. Harry Soderman 
Magazine Article Writing...... 4.50 

E. Brennecke 
CoS SIE ooccccacccsnseen 1.00 
Writing Novels to Sell......... 2.50 
urence D’Orsay 
The Technique of the Novel.... 1.50 
By Carl H. Grabo 
Writing the Sex Novel........ 1.00 
Murder Manual ............... 1.00 
Underworld and Prison Slang... 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writer’s Guide... 25c 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabular Writer's Guide..... 25¢ 
Air Story Writer’s Guide....... 25¢ 
Thesaurus of Slang............ 1.75 
oward Rose 
seis DE tia seeco¥aeeow 2.50 
amon R. Adams 
The Business of Writing....... 1.00 
Fred - 
This Trade of Writing......... 1.75 
ward Weeks 
The Profit in bp Sanat ienbebriniors 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Psychology for the Writer...... 2.50 
rof. ixon 
How to Write for Business Pub- 
OLE -00 
. A, Orth 
The ~~ NNN 654%.004e00s 2.50 
James ay! Reeve 
Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
arrington 
Making Laughs Pay........... 1.00 
C. Warden 0e 
:. 6 ll eee 1.50 
All synonyms for “‘said’’ 
Cl =e 3.00 
Alfresh Dashiel 
Puns—lIst Edition ............ 1.00 
ivian 
How to Prepare Mss. and Contest 
EDS ehnscennsex0 scence 35 
Fee Gee BO cc cccccisecee 1.00 
on Ulsh 
Learning to Write. ......ccceee 1.00 


orothy Hubbard 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Please send me the following books postpaid: 


Gentlemen: 
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Writer’s Market 


In this monthly department, reliable editors tell you 
in their own words what they want to buy from writers 














Pulp Paper Markets 


All Western Magazine, 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Arthur Lawson, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We need 
mostly short stories about 5000 words long. These 
stories should have a Western hero who motivates 
the action of the plot. We prefer cowboy stor- 
ies. They may have some girl interest. We also 
want 10,000 word and 20,000 word novelettes. 
We report on manuscripts within five days of re- 
ceipt and pay 1'%4c a word, average, on accept- 
ance.” 





Astounding Science-Fiction, 79-89 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City. John W. Campbell, Jr., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We want stories of the future, based on 
plausible scientific basis. We feel that a knowl- 


edge of science is helpful rather than sine qua 


non. An emphasis on human reaction to scien- 
tific progress should be made. The lengths should 
be 4500 words to 7000 words and 10,000 words, 
up. We also want popular technical material in- 
dicating future trends of technology and pure 
science. The length should be 3500 to 4500 
words. We use photographs. We report on 
manuscripts within two weeks and pay Ic and 
up, on acceptance.” 





Black Mask, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. F. Ellsworth, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are in need of 
all lengths of detective fiction up to 18,000 words. 
The stories need not follow a set pattern but 
should be creditable, move swiftly, and contain 
good characterization. We report on manuscripts 
within two weeks and pay good rates, on ac- 
ceptance.” 





Love Book Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. Jane Littell, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want 
3000 to 10,000 words of emotional and dramatic 
stories of young love. We do not use poetry or 
photographs. Reports are made on manuscripts 
within two weeks. Our rate of payment is lc to 
2c a word, upon acceptance.” 





Ranch Romances, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. Issued 
fortnightly ; 15c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
short stories of 4000 to 7000 words, novelettes of 


10,000 to 12,000 words; novels of 25,000 to 
30,000 words; and serials of 40,000 to 60,000 
words. These stories must be laid in the cattle 
country of the West and the hero must be an 
American cowboy. All the stories must contain 
romantic interest and move swiftly. They may 
be told from either the man’s or girl’s point of 
view. Our greatest need is for short stories. Re- 
ports are made one month after receipt. Our 
rates are lc a word, and up, on acceptance.” 





Romance Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Jane Littell, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 10c a copy; 50c a year. ‘We want 
stories of young love that are emotional and dra- 
matic. The length should be from 3000 to 10,000 
words. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks, and pay Ic a word to 2c a word, upon 
acceptance.” . 





Thrilling Wonder Stories, 22 W. 48th Street, 
New York City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Direc- 
tor; Mart Weisinger, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
15c a copy; 90c a year. “We want all varieties 
of pseudo-scientific fiction from 1000 to 10,000 
words. The most important requisites for these 
stories are a fast pace, convincing scientific back- 
bone, and a novel theme. There must be a nov- 
elty of theme because there is no room for a 
hackneyed plot in science fiction. Themes used 
are: human interest stories of early exploration 
on a planet just made accessible, biological stories, 
stories of astronomy, advanced physics, insect life, 
new inventions, future sports, chemistry robots. 
We report on manuscripts within two weeks and 
pay lc a word, on acceptance.” 





Syndicates 


Associated Features Syndicate, Inc., Times Bldg., 
New York City. Robert W. Farrell, Editor. 





Associated Press Feature Service, 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. William T. McCleery, 
Executive Editor. “We are in the market for 
fast moving serials, around 50,000 words, suitable 
for newspaper serialization in short installments. 
Love stories are most in demand, but we use ad- 
venture and mystery with strong love interest. 
We are interested in seasonal material well in 
advance. We report on manuscripts within three 
weeks. We extend North and South American 
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BEST SELLERS ¥ 


In April Mrs. Fisher 
wrote me “The best 
seller was born in the 
poo " pod b 
i : aa your - 
canny market sense." 

In November, Frank C. Dodd, 

President of Dodd, Mead wrote me, ''We are 
very anxious to publish BRIDES ARE LIKE 
NEW SHOES to follow up the success of LIVE 
WITH A MAN AND LOVE IT!" 

Watch for two best sellers this spring— 
both by the same author! For the first 
time in publishing history a writer will be 
featured on the lists of two important pub- 
lishers—in one season. At practically the 
same time | closed deals for these widely 
different books. 

Mrs. Anne B. Fisher, of California, 
author of that best seller, LIVE WITH A 
MAN AND LOVE ITI which | sold in April, 
will score another hit with BRIDES ARE 
LIKE NEW SHOES. Dodd, Mead sent me 
the contract after seeing only a synopsis 
and the first chapter. (FLASH: As this 
issue closes | have arranged for American, 
English and Canadian first serial rights.) 

WIDE ROAD AHEAD is Mrs. Fisher's 
other book—a serious work. So enthusi- 
astic is the famous firm of E. P. Dutton 
that the publishers predict WIDE ROAD 
AHEAD will equal in sales and reputation 





MONTH’S HIGHLIGHTS 


$100 from SCRIBNER'S Magazine for an article by 
John Clarke Hunt sold in the SCRIBNER Life in 
The United States Contest. Two authors who had 
never sold before broke into feature positions with 
novelettes. A $300 sale for another client less than 
@ week after | submitted two of his manuscripts to 
the same editor. 
BOOK AUTHORS: A leading publisher has asked 
me for a significant ny Sag meg historical. 
New York syndicate has called on me for second 
serial rights on recently published books—detective 
and sweet love stories preferred. Calls from leading 
book publishers still conti for regional and eco- 
nomic studies, fiction or non-fiction. 
| am particularly interested in seeing book manu- 
scripts, ¢ lete or i lete, by ‘first’ book 
authors. 








ad r ine ad . 
} Whether your book is complete or in out- 
a form, | shall be glad to discuss its possibilities 
with you. 











im 2°DAYS 


Mw ang? ene, 


that international success THE STORY OF 
SAN MICHELE. (Mrs. Fisher receives 
$250 advance; $500 advance on each of 
her next three Dutton books. | expect her 
to earn around $10,000 this year in 


royalties alone.) 

| was proud of Anne Fisher when I sold her first 
book; | am even more proud of her now because 
she lived up to all | told the publisher about her. 
Her books come directly out of her personal experi- 
ence—her first, the result of my suggestion after 
she had told me about herself. And the more you 
tell me about YOURSELF, the better will | be 
able to help YOU as | have helped Mrs. Fisher 
and my many other selling clients. 

Do as these successful writers have done: Tell 
me about yourself. The more | know about you, 
the better will | select your markets so that | 
can help you reach them in the shortest possible 
time. Once | know what you can do best, I'll 
work with you from outline to finished manuscript 
—and when you're ready, I'll get assignments for 
you, as | do for many of the writers working 
with me. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced mar- 
keting of your manuscripts are: $1 up to 4,000 words; 
50c per thousand words thereafter. All books over 
50,000 words, $24; Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 
No "collaborations."' Resubmissions free—always. The 
thorough help | give you in outlining and revising might 
- called collaboration, but comes to you at my regular 
ees. 

Remember that my work with thousands of authors 
has made every one of your writing difficulties familiar 
to me. Send me your best manuscripts now and be sure 
to tell me about yourself. 


A. L. FIERST 


Inc. 
Literary Agent 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Second Serial Rights to published books, payment 
made accordingly, on acceptance.” 





Carlile Crutcher Syndicate, 300 West Liberty 
Street, Louisville, Kentucky. Carlile Crutcher, 
Editor. ““We want any material suitable for news- 
paper publication ; also Sunday magazine articles. 
We report promptly on manuscripts and usually 
pay on commission basis.” 





Central Press Association, 1435 East 12th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Leslie Ejichel, Editor. ‘We 
need original serials, not less than 75,000 words, 
of the type desired by metropolitan papers. We 
also want brief spot news feature stories with art. 
These must be the type that papers will use either 
on Page One or on Section Page,—in other words, 
‘stories that beat the wires.’ We use photographs 
of spot news. Payment is made one week after 
use.” 





William Gerard Chapman, 100 W. Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. W. G. Chapman, Edi- 
tor. ‘We are never in the market for unsolicited 
manuscripts.” 





Connecticut News, 83 Fairfield Avenue, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. Robert Edwards, Editor. “All 
our material is staff prepared.” 





Syndicate, Times Building, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Neil Dalton, Editor. ‘We 
have a very limited need for fiction. We prefer 
articles for Sunday magazines—either with or 
without art. We report on manuscripts promptly 
and usually pay on the percentage basis.” 


Courier-Journal 





Paul T. Haagen, 155 No. Clark Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Paul T. Haagen, Editor. “We market a 
syndicated building page for daily newspapers. 
Return postage must be sent. We use photo- 
graphs which must be good. Payment is made 
on publication.” 





Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Avenue, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. George R. Holmes, 
Editor. ‘We want general and scientific news 
and features and photos. No poetry. We report 
on manuscripts within one week. Our payments 
are either outright or fifty-fifty basis of sales.” 





Ledger Syndicate, Public Ledger Bldg., Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. H. 
W. Miner, Editor. ‘We want 3500 to 4000 word 
modern lively fiction. Reports are made on 
manuscripts one week after receipt. We pay ac- 
cording to value, on publication.” 


WriTeEr’s DIGEST 


Literary Features, 430 W. 34th Street, New 
York City. Oliver Reed, Editor. “We want ser- 
ials of 60,000 words and up with a western, de- 
tective, mystery adventure, historical romance, 
young love, married love or marriage problem 
theme. We also need travel and adventure 
articles of 60,000 words and up, with photo- 
graphs. We report on manuscripts within two 
weeks. Rates of payment are as follows: 50% 
royalty, Domestic; 40% Foreign; Semi-annually ; 
outright purchase.” 





McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West Street, 
New York City. Charles O. Gorham, Ass’t Editor. 
“We use short short stories, 950 to 1000 words in 
length, with good plots and strong endings. Light 
love is preferred, although other themes are wel- 
come if the stories are well done. We also use 
page stories, 3400 words in length. These must 
have at least a thread of romance running through 
them. Clean, smooth writing is necessary. This 
market is wide open for good material, but writers 
are urged to study our published stories before 
making submission. Reports are made on manu- 
scripts within ten days to two weeks. Rates of 
payment are ¥%c a word for short short, $25 for 
3400 word stories, on publication.” 





National Feature Service, 4035 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, Washington, D. C. E. Parker, 
Editor. ‘For the present we want proven fea- 
tures only. Payments are made by royalty ac- 
cording to arrangement.” 





Recipe Service Company, 3160 Kensington Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Richard J. Bond, 
Editor. “We are interested in good glossy photo- 
graphs showing foods of certain types, preferably 
with table settings and guests—suitable for illus- 
trations for exclusive or syndicated food stories. 
We prefer to be queried before photographs are 
submitted. We pay good rates, promptly.” 





Miscellaneous Markets 


Arcadian Life Magazine, Caddo Gap, Arkan- 
sas. Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We want short 
articles on folklore, with or without photos. We 
use some verse, but pay for it in prizes only. 
Reports are made on manuscripts within three 
weeks, and we pay Ic to 2c a word, and up, 
on publication.” 





The American Scholar, 145 West 55th Street, 
New York City. William A. Shimer, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “This 
is a publication of the Phi Beta Kappa honorary 
scholastic fraternity. We want scholarly, well- 
written discussions from the philosophical angle 
wherever this is possible of current issues both 
domestic and international and of important trends 
in the field of the humanities as well as of the 
social sciences. Our word limits are not arbitrary, 




























but we prefer about 3000 words. We want articles 
of literary, vigorous, non-academic style. We use 
longer verse, running to five or six pages. We 
report within a month and pay $3.00 to $4.00 a 
printed page, never more than $50.” 





Collyer’s “Eye,” 300 W. Adams Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Bert E. Collyer, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
15c a copy; $7.50 a year. “We want features 
on sports and finance; tips as to future news and 
‘Sinside’ stories of important past events. Articles 
on greyhound and thoroughbred horse racing are 
most important. We would like good, strong ac- 
tion pictures that tie up with future events. We 
report on manuscripts immediately. We pay on 
publication at space rates, dependent upon news 
value. We make liberal payment for front page 
bannerline news tips and stories.” 





Famous Funnies, Inc., 50 Church Street, New 
York City. Harold A. Moore, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.50 a year. “This is a 
comic magazine with special juvenile appeal. We 
want adventure stories packed with plenty of ac- 
tion of about 1500 words in length. We pay $25 
for material, upon publication.” 





The Little Chronicle combined with Scriblets, 
82 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. Guy 
C. Crapple, Managing Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; 2 years for $1.00. “We want fiction 
material not over 800 words, and article mater- 
ial of the same length. We use 5x7 gloss, action 
photographs. We report on manuscripts within 
two or three weeks, and pay $3.00 to $5.00 upon 
acceptance.” 





Mademoiselle Magazine, 1 East 57th Street, 
New York City. Mrs. Betsy Talbot Blackwell, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “This is a fashion magazine for smart 
young women. We need stories of 1500 to 2500 
words in length, with cosmopolitan setting in 
which the chief character is a smart young woman 
between the ages of seventeen and thirty. All 
articles are passed upon within three weeks.” 





Mechanics & Handicraft, 22 West 48th Street, 
New York City. Joseph H. Kraus, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We need 
scientific shorts and features; mechanical devices, 
new inventions, ‘gadgets’ construction and ‘how 
to make it.’ We also want ‘Would you believe it’ 
photos. We report on manuscripts within three 
weeks, and pay on acceptance for features and on 
publication for shorts.” 





Trade Journals 


Central News of America, 32 Broadway, New 
York City. L. W. Fisher, Editor. “Central News 
of America is a subsidiary of the New York News 
Bureau Association, which is engaged in the gath- 
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Beginners 


Only 
aK 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 

a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 
ble. A monthly group of sincere 
students will be accepted and trained. 
The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing is to show plainly 
the elements in writing and _ pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable*. You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, professional 
editors who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We urge you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on all enrollments. 




















































Writer’s Dicest 


ering and distributing of financial news. We 
maintain a complete staff of specialists in the fi- 
nancial news field, and never buy outside ma- 


terial.” 





The Dental Digest, 708 Church Street, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. Edward J. Ryan, D.D.S., Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
need short articles, generously illustrated with 
photographs, drawings or X-rays of exceptional 
quality. Articles are edited in a terse, compact 
style, usually outlined. Articles should be tech- 
nical and scientific material on dentistry, anes- 
thesia, medicine, therapeutics, biology—the last four 
as related to dentistry. We report on manu- 
scripts at once.” 





The Feed Bag, 741 North Milwaukee Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. David K. Steenbergh, 
Managing Editor, Emil J. Blacky, Associate Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. 
“Our aim is to make better merchandisers of our 
readers by showing how other retail feed dealers 
develop additional sales of feed and specialties. 
Articles must stress the ideas employed with his- 
tory of firm and other interesting sidelights being 
secondary. We want pictures of feed stores, the 
owner, clever window and interior displays and 
old mills dating back to the 1800’s. We report 


on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay 40c 
per column inch on publication.” 


Oral Hygiene, 708 Church Street, Evanston, 
Illinois. Edward J. Ryan, D. D. S., Editor. Issued 
monthly ; free distribution to dentists. ‘This is 
a professional dental journal. We want feature 
articles on dental life. The lengths should be 
1500 to 2000 words. We want candid shots of 
dental life which are paid for at the rate of $3.00 
each. We report on manuscripts within a weck 
after receipt and pay Ic a word, on publication.” 





This Writing World 


By Davw Hampton 





. The clock ticks on; once again, we add 
up our resolutions, write 1938 rather than 1937 
and set sail. I wish you the Happiest of Years 
during the coming 12 months, nice new ones, full 
of hard pen-pushing in the right direction, and 
when again we talk of another year may your 
efforts have netted the prizes of their worth. 

For many a month now I have been writing you 
about the various personalities in the literary field, 
sort of hasty behind-the-scene glimpses of the “go- 
ing-ons” of the profession. May I digress for a 
brief moment and talk a bit about the scarcity of 





les RAE 


ARTISTS 
CARTOONISTS 
STUDENTS - 


Writer’s Nook achieves 
order and permanent comfort out 
of the most chaotic studio, den 


CONFUSION and 
DISCOMFORT 


instant 


or study. It is a scientifically- 
engineered studio-study, complete 


in itself, 


BUILT ABOUT AN 





— 


¥ Johnson Metal Manufacturer 
“a 811 Gaffey Street, San Pedro, California 


ae 


Really a big, upholstered easy 
chair that compactly com- 
bines all actual working 
facilities, reference accommo- 
dations and conveniences. 
Transforms long hours of tir- 
ing, confused and compli- 
cated effort into easy and 
prolific production. All-steel. 
Several modern finishes. 


WRITE NOW for fully-illus- 
trated booklet. 


ae 
5 | ABOMib su? 
DIMENSIONS, 
READY FOR 
SHIPMENT, 


18x i’ 20" 











SHIPPING WEIGHT 


ONLY 100 Ibs, 
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material and the great demand for new writers 
and ideas. This does not only apply to the maga- 
zine field but to all branches of the writers realm— 
screen, stage, book and radio. For a number of 
years back the Motion Picture Industry has been 
gutting the literary field. That golden apple, the 
weekly pay check, security with all its tinsel and 
glamour, has caused many a promising writer to 


desert the magazine and book field only to discover . 


the picture producer soon clamouring for yet an- 
other new writer, and the so called security 
comes to a temporary stand-still. In the mean- 
time, the magazine and book parade moves along 
changing its mood to suit its audience and leavy- 
ing the deserter behind, and it takes several years 
again to enter the “swing.” 

There are many writers who should not try to 
enter the fields not suited for them. There are 
many whose principal asset is the ability to create. 
Today, more than ever before, writing is paying 
higher profits to the one who can write what is 
wanted. The various markets cry out for new 
writers—for stories with a new twist—for plays 


that will win the approval of Broadway—for ideas | 
| criticism my wor 


that will attract and hold the attention of the 
great radio public. I don’t know of one maga- 
zine editor, motion picture producer, book pub- 
lisher or radio executive who will not willingly 
lend an eager ear to that which is new and 
right. 


I hear your question now—‘But how will we | 


know what is right? And just what does the 
market want?” My answer comes as quickly! 
You who are removed from the center of the 
market watch that which is being printed—follow 
the suggestions of those whose business it is to 
keep you informed, those whose finger is ever on 
the pulse of that which is demanded. And now 
to your ink-pots, you who would write. The mar- 
ket is ready, the field is hot, DELIVER! 


To continue with our usual chatter and hits, 
we offer: .. . MRS. WM. BROWN MELONEY, 
editor of This Week, ill in the hospital . . . MIG- 
UEL COVARRUBIAS fresh in New York and 
lunching with the lit. gang at the Algonquin. His 
new book, “Island of Bali,” pubbed by Knopf. 
. . . JAMES M. CAIN’S new novel, “Serenade,” 
hits the 15,000 mark on its first printing. This 
also on the Knopf list. ... We hear that KATH- 
LEEN MORROW ELLIOT grows orchids for a 
hobby, paints portraits professionally, and writes 
verse as an avocation besides doing a grand job 
by her latest children’s book, “Riema.” Mrs Elliot, 
although a native of Long Island, makes her home 
in Batavia; Java... . LAURA VITRAY is no 
longer with McCall’s Magazine. Manuscripts 
should be directed to OTIS WIESE, editor, until 
selection of a new Fiction Ed... . 

LEO MARGULIES, of Thrilling Group, flying 
to the West Coast and back to New York in six 
days time. . . . D. A. DORAN on another hasty 
to the west. This trip to present new story— 
coverage ideas to Columbia Picture heads—Jack 
and HARRY COHEN.... 








——— 
guess at 


Writing Ability? 


your 


Do you believe you may have an apti- 
tude for writing that — properly developed and 
trained — would enable you to make money in this 
fascinating work? Why not get the impartial, 
frank opinion of an expert critic? Dr. Burton’s 
Analysis Test tells you what you really want to 
know about your natural aptitude and present 
writing ability. It reveals your power to create 
characters, to understand human motives, etc. 

“T have received the report on my ysis Test 
and it certainly is a clear and true criticism. You 
have pointed out my weak points to perfection,” 
says Harriette Riley. 

“Honest, straight-from-the-shoulder”—‘“the best 
has ever had”—‘“you hit on m 
weaknesses” —“none of my teachers in either hi 
school or college ever analyzed my work so com- 
pletely’—these are typical comments from those 
who have taken this test, offered without obliga- 
tion by the 

Richard Burton Cowrse 

e ‘. Or f e OW; ti 
Pacz:: ~""“=“} This modern course in Creative Writ- 
ing includes the Short Story, Article 
riting and Newspaper Features. It 
a oer cee 
to the student the fullness and richness 
of Dr. Burton’s wide experience as 
— ogg Ng ge B ry 
mee her training oA individual caach- 


perso 
, saves you months of tedious effort, 
oe waned eal to write stories that sell. 


RESULTS COUNT! 


Many Burton Students are selling their work. One graduate 
recently reported she has d over 60 stories since finishing 
the Course. The first story, sold by another graduate brought 
$300 from the Woman’s Home Companion. A student 
placed a story with This Week for $200. 


Dr. Burton's 
Analysis Test Free 


Take this test—let our critic analyze 

your work, show you your strong 
ints and weaknesses. As ‘The 
chool of Personal Service in Crea- 

tive Writing” we offer this service 

without obligation. No salesman will 
lon you. 





RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
102-8 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test and in- 
formation on the Richard Burton Course in Creative 
Writing. (Print Plainly) 


Name 
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THE 
Verb-Finder 


Will invigorate your lit- 
erary style without re- 
sorting to drills, prac- 
tice, etc. The VERB- 
FINDER, by a patented 
method, gives you in- 
stantly choice, power- 
ful verbs for each noun 
used. 


$3.00 
Send for circular 
RODALE PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. 8 EMAUS, PA. 


a = 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, neat and accurate. Extra outside sheets and car- 
bon free. Minor corrections in spelling, punctuation and 
paemnes, if Soenestee. ras 2 read — oe flat. Satis- 

ction guaran 4 ates: p to 5, words, 35c; over 
5,000, 30c per 1,000. Poetry Ic per line. 


JULIA V. HEUVEL 
R. 6-S Webster Ave. Green Bay, Wis. 


over /00.000 he 


* 
AMEW METHOD THAT ENABLES 
You TO FIX UPON A CHOICE 
VERB FOR CACH SENTENCE 

















PATER? PENNE 

















AND MAKE BIG MONEY—AT HOME—BY MAIL 
Magazines pay up to $200.00 per cartoon. 


Free Drawing Set if you act at once. 
WRITE TODAY—Stamp brings FREE details. 


MOON GAG-CARTOON SCHOOL 
Paramount Bidg., Dept. C-9, Fall Creek, Wis. 


Book, Plays, Stories, Poetry, 


Flawlessly typed on high-grade bond paper, 12c per 


page, with one carbon. Minor corrections included. 
Also editing and light revision at reasonable rates. 


LOUISE JENKINS 
P. O. Box 2168 Hollywood, Calif. 


Expression, Berkeley, La Paloma 
Three Good Poetry Magazines 


Stardust and Dreams: Yearly Poetry Anthology 

Send for circulars regarding these four fine mediums for 

high grade poetry. Get our prices on book publishing. 
GAYREN PRESS 


221 W. Broadway, Paterson, N. J. 








ATLANTIS 
Queen of the Wave 


O Dearly Beloved: May we again call to your attention 
your life in a past age, and why you are destined to re- 
discover the wonders and the secrets of a Master Civiliza- 
tion long since buried beneath the waters of both the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans? 

We have come to offer you Citizenship, Mastership, 
Security, and to unravel before your astonished gaze such 
tangible evidence of your once high estate that you will 
truly wish to serve in the grandest Race which ever trod 
the face of the globe. 

All we ask is six cents in stamps for our latest brochure, 
“LEMURIA THE MAGNIFICENT," in which further details 
of our Great Work will be explained. Write today. No 
obligation. Address Dept. W-IA. 

Perfection of Body Brilliance of Mind 
Nobility of Character 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 








1714 N. 69th St., Wauwatosa, Wis. 








GRAEME LORIMER, of The Saturday Evening 
Post, leaving the first part of January to devote all 
of his time to the writing of novels with his wife, 
SARAH. . THE VIKING PRESS received 
the first annual award given by the Book Clinic 
of the American Institute of Graphic Arts for 
“ , . furthering good design in trade books.” 
Presentation of the plaque, donated by the Book- 
binding and Book Production Magazine, was made 
at the Book Fair. .. . FAITH ELLEN SMITH 
scoring again with Liberty. Her latest “A Few 
Short Hours,” soon to appear. .. . CARL GLICK 
“tells all” about the Chinese Youth in this coun- 
try. Article soon to appear in This Week... . 
FRANK WATERS’ “Below Grass Roots”—second 
of his trilogy, (Liveright publication) receiving 
grand reviews from the critics. Frank is hard 
at it way off in Tucson, Ariz., adding more words 
to his next novel. . . . More new pulps enter 
the field—REAL SPORTS, REAL LOVE, etc., 
we can’t keep up with them—remember they all 
need material. Also, a whole flock of new 
“Digests’”—health—news—fiction and practically 
every other thing. The more the merrier, says I, 
speaking for the authors! .. . THE SCRIBNER 
COMPANY let it be rumored that they are pre- 
paring a new mag... . MISS MESSINGER tells 
us that R. K. O. is still eager for another woman- 
story to follow the success of Stage-Door. . . . 
KYLE CRICHTON back at his Collier’s desk, 
fresh from the California sunshine. . . . ROBERT 
McBRIDE, publishing house, eager to find a 
new travel book or two. . . JOHN STEIN- 
BECK’S “Of Mice and Men,” now in play form, 
one of the sensations of the Broadway season. His 
“Tortilla Flat” now in rehearsal stages. . . . New 
shake-up at Universal ROCKEFELLER money 
now enters and CHARLES ROGERS steps even 
higher. . . . “MANNY” COHEN, of Major Pic- 
tures, putting the final touches on his latest MAE 
WESTer. . . . Liberty’s new two-minute stories 
proving a great success. A neat bow to Liberty 
for the grand serialization of the new EMIL 
LUDWIG biography of PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
VELT. 


Have you read Pictorial Review recently? If 
not, get the January issue. You'll be surprised 
at the intelligence shown in some of the fiction 
and articles. The article “No Cause For Alarm” 
couldn’t have appeared in Harper’s thirty years 
ago, and the fiction story that is blurbed on the 
cover would have been barred from 80% of the 
the homes of the readers, twenty years ago. Keep 
your eye on Pictorial. 


Just as McCalls make every other women’s 
magazine with the exception of Good Housekeep- 
ing, imitate its three fold make-up, so Pictorial 
may have a profound effect on the editorial poli- 
cies of the woman’s big circulation field. Up and 
at °em Herb Mayes, you’ve no old foggy tradition 
to weight you down. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Editors Don’t “Find’’ 
Authors 


(Continued from page 35) 
every skilled writer the country has produced 
in the last twenty years. They have them on 
“contract”. A beggar’s few earn less than 
$1000 a month. Many of them earn $1000 
a week. More of them earn $1500 and $2000 
a week. One earns $3000 a week. 

Several thousand potentially salable stories 
are annually off the magazine market be- 
cause the authors are under studio contract. 
Most Dicest readers know of Jack Wood- 
ford. For years he sold at least two stories a 
month. Today he is under an MGM con- 
tract. There are 500 such writers represent- 
ing your stiffest competition who are “off the 
market” because of a studio contract. And 
there are more than a hundred new major 
magazines than we had ten years ago. Thus 
our story demand is greater, and the profes- 
sional supply is infinitely less; since it was 
relatively small to start with. 

True, editors’ mails are flooded. But 
flooded with junk. And as W. Thornton 
Martin of Saturday Evening Post said in the 
Dicest some time ago, this flood of impos- 
sible scripts serves only to make a literate 
script, written with the editor’s own needs 
and circulation in mind, all the more out- 
standing and rare. If there weren’t so many 
runt olives, the queen olives wouldn’t bring 
such a high price. 

American publishers very well know that 
if they sit around with their hands on their 
fannies until those Hollywood writers come 
back, their hands are quite likely to grow 
there even if million dollar investments in 
printing plants and paper don’t mildew, rot 
and corrode first. 

Next time you send an article or a story 
to an editor, sit down for a while and think 
over the editor’s problems. How many people 
read his magazine? What kind of people? 
Why do they read it? Do these people have 
any particular interests in common? Pretend 
you are the editor of the magazine to whom 
you are sending a script. Dummy up one, 
even two full issues. 

Think, for instance, of Fulton Oursler, 
working almost entirely without a subscrip- 


tion list, and bringing back week after week | 
two and a half million nickels into Liberty’s | 

















MORE MAPS 
AVAILABLE 


Did you mean to send for 
your map of New York's 
publishing district, but let 
_it slip your mind? 


| It's not too late now. A 
| three-cent stamp will still 
| bring you this large map 


— 17x22 inches and well 
worth preserving—listing 
the names and addresses 
of nearly four hundred 
magazines, each actively 
in the market for material. 


If you don't know where 
to send that manuscript 
lying in your desk drawer, 
study this map and find 
the answer. 


On the reverse side of the 
map you will find a de- 
tailed explanation of my 
methods of selling to these 
magazines. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
155 East 39th St., New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 
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SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 


i . 
Large demand for the syndicate short-short. I'll sell your 
short-short stories to Spemecte markets serving over 2,000 
newspapers. My specialty is the short-short story—selling 
my clients’ work and my own to the entire range of nationa 
syndicate markets. During the past few months I have 
sold over 25 short-shorts of my own to the best syndicate 
markets. e client alone has sold over 20 stories to a 
New York syndicate paying $25 per story. 
ch and every problem in the construction of a salable. 
commercial short-short are known to me. you know that 
the first twenty lines of a well-told short-short should con- 
tain at least 4 or 5 paragraphs? That the main characters 
and the plot problem should be introduced in these para- 
graphs? That if the plot problem is not started in these 
iS paragraphs, the story lacks suspense. That 
logue must be interpolated in the first few paragraphs 
for characterization — dialogue which moves the theme 
forward? 

In the following two openings of my story, “‘Counter- 
feit,”” one can readily see the difference between a poor 
and a good beginning of a short-short. 

1: “Ryan Bogan was discharged, with a good record, 
from the State Penitentiary, after having served a term 

f ten years. The prison was not far from the town of 
Five Oaks where he had lived before he had been caught, 
convicted of making and passing counterfeit money, and 
sentenced.’* 

2: ‘“Warden Tompkins shook hands with Ryan. ‘Good-by. 
The best of luck to you—and go straight!’ 

***Thanks, Warden—I sure intend to!’ ”’ 

Ryan was being released, with a good record, from the 
penitentiary, after having served a term of ten years for 
making and passing counterfeit money.” 

Number 1—rejected version. No. 2—accepted version. 
Most beginners, invariably, err in the opening of their 
short-shorts. 

My experience will help you make your stories right. 
Nominal reading fee of $1.00 must accompany each script. 
Suggestions for revision will given. on manuscripts 
showing sales possibilities. Re-submissions free. Au- 
thors who have had at least 5 stories nationally syndicated, 
work handled on a straight 10% commission basis. My 
agency is expanding, I need more promising beginners to 
join my clientele. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 


Cloverdale Farms, Woodbine, N. J. 
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Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. 
Develop your literary 
gifts. Master the art of 
self-expression. Make 
your spare time profit- 
able. Turn your ideas 
into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing Novel Writing, — 
ee titing, Article Writing, 
bys _ News Writing, Versification, 

oe Writing, Radio Writing, etc., taught by our 
si of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. Ber, 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher. Specia 
courses in English for those who need preliminary 
training. Nearly forty of successful experi- 
ence in the home study field. 
Hundreds of pupils have written successful 
novels, popular short-stories, have won prizes 
of from $500 to $2,000 in literary contests; 
are selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Our moderately priced courses offer just what you 
are seeking—constructive criticism; frank, honest, 
practical advice; real teaching. 

Our large illustrated catalog giving full 

ticulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITER'S MONTHLY will be sent 
free to all who answer this advertisement. 
Write Today. 

The Home Correspondence School 


Dept. 70, Springfield, Mass. 
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Writer’s Dicest 


coffers. Try to think the way the editor 
thinks—in terms of pleasing a specific group 
of readers. If you do this, dummying up a 
magazine with a writer friend, you will get 
more of the “feel” of this business, and if 
you have “ideas” to offer an editor, they wil] 
begin to take shape. 

In the face of that picture, there is only 
one wail left to you young writers: 

“But,” you say, “editors and publishers 
want Big Names. . .” 

My answer is this: Type and ink may 
make BIG NAMES but no living soul ever 
bought a book, a magazine or a newspaper 
just to read the author’s By-Line. 

Don’t try to argue yourself out of that! 
You’ll waste some precious time. 





Literary Property 


HILLIP WITTENBURG, who has 

many literary associations as legal adviser, has 
just completed a book on the common garden 
variety legal advice for writers. “Literary Prop- 
erty’ is written so that you can understand it, 
and finish the book with a workable, intelligent 
idea of your rights as an author, and how to 
protect them. 

The book explains the nature of literary prop- 
erty, how to secure a copyright, the meaning of 
international copyright, the definition of plagiar- 
ism, piracy, and mind picking (if you copy an- 
other man’s works you are a plagiarist; if you 
copy them and then attempt to make a profit 
besides, you are a pirate and liable under both 
civil and criminal law). 

The lack of protection of titles is explained 
as well as a discussion of famous thefts of titles. 
Libel is explained. Libel is malicious defamation, 
and when malice is present truth may be admitted 
as evidence of your defense, but only as a partial 
defense. 

Things to look for in book, play and picture 
contracts are listed, and some good dope is given 
on definitions of obscenity. There is a good index. 
Julian Messner, Inc., N. Y. C., are the publishers. 
Price $3.75. 


served 





Error! 


In the November issue of Wrirer’s Dicest we published 
a notice from the Federal News Service, 474 Eye Street. 
Sonee West, Washington, D. C., with Robert C. Lunch as 
editor. 

We were under the impression when we carried this 
‘“‘market” that the editor marketed the scripts for the 
writers and paid them on a royalty basis without the 
necessity of the author “sharing any of the burdens’ of 
the syndicate’s marketing task. 

Apologies to our readers for carrying news of this syn- 
dicate in so far as it asks for an initial advance on t 
part of the author for attempting to syndicate his work 
and, as such, it is against our policy to carry notices such 
as this editorially. 
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-“UNUSUAL SERVICE” 


@ A D'Orsay Storyette 


Some years ago an aspiring writer wrote me that he wished to work with me “because 
of the bawling-out” I had given him on the first manuscript he submitted to me. Today he 
is one of the best-known and most successful authors in his own field. His name—which will 
be familiar to you—is at your disposal. 

Despite his success, he still sends me an occasional story with which he is “stuck”— 
and he also sends to me the many aspiring writers who write him “fan letters.”” I quote from 
one such letter, written recently by him to a new writer who had asked him about me: 

“I have found Mr. D’Orsay capable, honest, and very frank. He doesn’t give you useless 
flattery. It has been my experience that he hits straight from the shoulder. I recently sent 
him a long manuscript, and the bawling-out he gave me would have convinced me of his 
honesty if there had been need for proof, which there wasn’t, since I worked with him for a 
long, long time.” 

Another client has just had a story accepted by SCRIBNER’S.* 


Still another has just had a yarn accepted by RAILROAD MAGAZINE which so 
pleased the editor that he said it should have sold to a smooth-paper magazine. (*) 

Another client, now working with me in the Professional Work Service, has sold her first 
story to TRUE STORY. (*) 

*Names on request. 

The above sales—typical of innumerable others—are detailed here because they were 
to widely different markets, and will answer the question I am frequently asked: ‘Do you 
specialize in this or that type of story?” I do not impose arbitrary rules upon my clients, 
but, on the contrary, my first aim with a new client is to find out two things—what he 
wants to write, and what he can do best at the present time if wisely guided. Perhaps the 
success I have had in this work is due to the fact that I try to guide each client along the 
lines of his own impulses, desires, temperament, and inclinations. 

If you envy the success of the many writers who have emerged from obscurity through 
working with me, don’t be satisfied with mere “onging. DO SOMETHING ABOUT IT. 
If you work with me, you'll get more than a mere analysis of your writing ability or a con- 
demnation of one particular story. I am concerned with your possibilities as a writer, and 
shall endeavor to help you to become one of those whose work appears on the newsstands 
each month. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (in- MISSION TO EDITOR, ETC. In brief, I back my 
cluding ‘‘short short-stories’’); for longer stories the judgment of a story with my time and money, instead 
fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents of asking the author to do so. 


a thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manu- The Commission on Sales is 10 per cent. 
scripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to My sales office is located in the heart of New 
100,000 words, $30.00; over 100, words, $35.00. York’s publishing district, and my resident represent- 


This fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge ative submits my clients’ accepted scripts in person 
of any kind. If a manuscript is available, or can to the editors in accordance with my detailed instruc- 
be made so by revision, the Service includes ALL tions in each case, thus assuring you of the best per- 


NECESSARY WORK, SUCH AS REVISION, SUB- sonal contact with editors. 








INFORMATION VITAL TO EVERY THE NEW D’ORSAYGRAM 
WRITER! Ss , ‘ ' 
Not obtainable elsewhere. Will save you money is just off the press. This magazine contains 
= months, —_ — yours of penne effort. some 60,000 words of articles on writing, selling, 
very writer, whether he works with me or not i i i i 
should ‘have ’a copy of “THE TRUTH ABOUT plotting, etc. It is my annual gift to writers, 
a snag yA 44 a age it’s and is 
d on request. so gives particulars of my 
Guaranteed Professional Collaboration.) FREE ON REQUEST 














LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing” ($3.00); “Writing Novels to Sell” ($2.50); “Landing the Editors’ 
Checks” ($3.00); “Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); “Mistress of Spears” ($2.50), etc. 


OFFICES: 415 N. BEVERLY DRIVE - - . - . - BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Address all communications to: DRAWER A-1, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 




























































PUTS“ WINGS ON 
YOUR IMAGINATION 


JOHN HAMILTON CURTIS, 
Eagle Rock,, California. 


Dear Sir: 


Am delighted with my purchase of your PLOTKEY. 


It 


brought me out of a temporary fit of the doldrums. 
Plotting was becoming difficult, but PLOTKEY is ending 


all that. 
from it. 


Have already secured a number of clever plots 


PLOTKEY should be a God-send to beginners and a great 


help to all professional writers. 
Most sincerely yours, 


I am back selling again. 


PRESTON H. SKILLMAN, 
139 Berkeley Place, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


What Plotkey Is 


More than a master plotbuilder of inexhaust- 
ible capacity, more flexible, more ingenious, 
more resourceful than any other plotting aid, 
it covers the all-important functions of building 
CHARACTER, developing MOTIVATION. 
supplying internal and external frustration, and 
DRAMATIC CONFLICT. 

It is a guide in every phase of dramatic story 
creation, It is a complete short story study 
course in itself. It deals with known facts, not 
merely theory. It stimulates the most active 
mind and develops the creative imagination of 
the student and most inexperienced writer. 


If you are a professional writer, 
PLOTKEY can be invaluable to you 
in: SPEEDING UP YOUR WORK, 
GIVING IT FRESHNESS AND 
VITALITY, INCREASING YOUR 
MONTHLY OUTPUT, REACH- 
ING NEW MARKETS, MEETING 
EDITORIAL DEADLINES, IN 
SPIRING CONTINUED EFFORT, 
you can add all thi TO YOUR 
MONTHLY PAY CHECK. 

If you are a beginning writer you will 
find in PLOTKEY and aids, the surest, 
safest, most inspiring, plotting and writing 
aid you have ever seen. Its study and use 
can take months or years off of your upward 
climb toward a “place in the sun.” 


No matter 


Plotkey's Success Record 


Hundreds of professional and beginning writ- 
ers now use and swear by PLOTKEY. Its 
record of successful achievement is without 
parallel in plotting and writing aids. Writers 
who have tried other methods without success 
are now using PLOTKEY and pronounce it an 
indispensable workshop aid. No matter what 
your phase of writing—slicks, pulps—any de- 
partment—radio, stage or screen, you will find 
vital and refreshing stimulus in PLOTKEY. 
One writer recently sold two PLOTKEY plotted 
stories to a motion picture studio. You, too, can 
“cash in” with PLOTKEY. 


INSTRUCTION will be included with 


all PLOTKEY a This means ABSOLUTELY FREE READ- 
ING AND CRITICAL report on all PLOTKEY plotted stories, 
IF YOU ORDER PLOTKEY, CASH or TERMS, during the 
month of JANUARY 
Here _is an OPPORTUNITY YOU HAVE NEVER HAD 
BEFORE — MAY NEVER HAVE AGAIN. DON’T WAIT! 
DON’T WONDER! DON’T GAMBLE WITH YOUR _FU- 
TURE! START NOW to WRITE AND SELL, by ORDER- 
ING PLOTKEY TODAY! 


4 Setteeeding | is the record of Eecoees by 
Y, that for ONE MONTI 
JANUARY” 1938—SIXTY DAYS FREE 


JOHN HAMILTON CURTIS, Box D, Eagle Rock, Calif. 


herewith ouciags $10.00 in full payment fc one 
C U RTIS MAGIC PLOTKEY set, with full instructi f 
use, inciting PLOTKEY MAGNIFIED, SLANTIN( 
SELLING, and BUILDING THE STORY, which yc 

to. send me prepaid. ( ) I enclose oe upon the 

offer and will pay the balance of $7.00 at the rate of $1.( 
a week starting one week after receipt of PLOTK! 


your market, your school, instructor or critic, you 
need PLOTKEY and the great aids that go with 


it. SLANTING 
PLOTKEY, shows you how to write the 
stories that editors buy. 


If the above challenge means anything to you, 
NEW YEAR is to be a WRITING YEAR for you, 


kind 


if 


PLOTKEY 


i whether 
you are a writer of highest standing, or have never made a 
sale, you will find the answer to every writer’s prayer, 


AND SELLING, combined with 


of 


(It_is understood that I have the privilege of 1 
PLOTKEY within FIVE DAYS for FULL REFI 
my money if I am not satisfied.) 

am a professional writer ( ); 


FREE 60-DAY INSTRUCTION SERVICE LIMITED 
JANUARY ORDERS ONLY. 


the 
beginning wr 


in 





